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AST the last cottages of the hamlet, past 

a stable or two and a final patch of 
garden, the narrow road sloped, for a few 
feet, then went out straight and level across 
the surface of the bog. Civilisation ended, 
suddenly Neither nor stone showed 
beyond the bog-edge, no farm-gate or hay- 
stack broke the flat Straight as 
a pier, Or a causeway across a lake, the road 
went out on the bog and away into the mists 
of the distance 


tree 


monotony 


Far off, where the bog-road was lost in the 
morning haze, something moved, a black dot 
on the dust-white of the little road. No other 
movement was visible, and no sound broke 
the circling silence. A bog does not speak; 
it listens 

As the sun came higher, and the haze drew 
off, the black spot became a man, hurrying 
on foot, perhaps four miles separating him 
from the tiny slope by the hamlet. By the 
first stone wall two children looked out over 
the bog-road, to view the distant figure for a 
minute, then went on their way to school 


August: No. 426 


PHELAN 


An hour later, in the full unhampered sun- 
light, the man was still coming on, now near 
the edge of the bog and the houses of the 
hamlet. He paused once or twice to look back, 
then continued his advance 

Tall, black-bearded, and powerful, 
streaks of white in his long, dark 


with 
hair, he 
walked with swift, short steps, leaning slightly 
forward Although the day already 
warm, he wore a long ragged overcoat, and 
carried a thin stick. When he came within 
sight of the where the road 
sloped up, he stopped again, looking back in 
the direction from which he had come, as if 
reluctant to leave the bog 

Faintly at first, but plain and unspoilt ir 
the silence, a bird-<all came down the bog 
breeze. There was a break, and it came again 
while the man stood facing away from the 
houses. A clear thin shrilling and a paus 
led to a longer plaintive note, repeated, falling 
away to a reedy rippling tremolo, to a lull, a 
final ripple, and silence. It was the curlew 
call, the sad lonely bird-note of th 


was 


casy houses, 


wide bog 
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The traveller waited still, for a short space, 
then turned and hurried out from the bog- 
road into the cluster of houses. Not far from 
the edge, where a huddle of outbuildings 
indicated a farm, he turned into a yard and 
crossed towards the back-door of the house 

His unkempt hair and beard, apart from 
the battered dusty boots and frayed trouser- 
bottoms, marked him for a tramp. But he 
carried none of the bundles or packages of the 
practised vagrant, nor had he any air of 
vagabondage, of concern or insecurity. His 
whole manner was that of one who had been 
interrupted, temporarily, in some important 
task, but who looked for an 
temporary worries, 


end to his 
that night, or the next 
night, or soon 

There 
wanderer's 


was none of the professional 
and cower about him, 
although from his rags and dirt it was plain 
His 
gait, as he crossed the yard, was not the side- 
long and apologetic approach of a mendicant, 
but rather that of a welcome caller, who was 
in a hurry 


cringe 


that he had been on the road for years 


HE plump, 
waited, 
stranger 


good-humoured farm-wife 
smiling tolerantly, while the 
two before he 
reached the dairy where she was working 
From her pleasant and politely-questioning 
demeanour, as she fronted the newcomer, 
none would have guessed that she and her 
family had watched his approach, across the 
bog, since sunrise. ‘A fine morning, God 
bless,” was her greeting, as the black-bearded 
man with the stick halted by her dairy door. 
**T will be warm.’ 


stood off collies 


*God bless the work. A fine morning,’ was 
The stranger waited, it would 
appear from long experience of such inter- 


vicws 


the response 


‘Is it far ye come, poor man?’ asked the 
voice, as of one 


the words of some well- 


woman, in a sing-song 
who says by rote 
remembered ritual 

‘A long way,’ the stranger told her. In his 
voice and manner were the ease and trust of 
a young child with its *From 
beyond the bog.’ 

“A long way, true, so early,’ the farm-wife 
agreed. ‘Will ye go in the kitchen, and the 
girls’ll find ye something for breakfast.’ 
Without further speech she passed him a jug 
of milk, and he drained it in haste. Then, 
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mother 


with a single word of thanks, he went on into 
the farm-kitchen. 

An embarrassed and partly-frightened 
servant-girl preserved awkward silence while 
she made breakfast for the tramp. He did 
not seem to notice the lack of conversation, 
but the girl sighed relief when a stout shirt- 
sleeved man came in and sat down 

‘*Tis warm to be walking,’ the 
remarked, in the oblique 
approach of the Irish peasant 
with a long way to go 
this morning?’ 

‘From Ballyconlan,’ the tramp told him 
‘I stayed back there last night.’ 

*Ballyconlan,’ repeated the farmer in 
surprise. ‘Sure, ye have eleven Irish mile 
behind ye-—and it only morning now! Ye 
have a long ways to make?’ he stated rather 
than asked, and pushed the big 
nearer 

‘I’m not sure.” The tramp kept silence 
and finished his meal, then reached gratefully 
for the farmer's tobacco and filled his pipe 
‘I’m not sure,’ he said again, as if he had only 
just spoken, although there had been no word 
for several minutes. ‘I may have to go on to 
the bogs of Cumornia, but maybe not.’ 

*‘Cumornia?’ Surprise and pity, and a good 
deal of awe, were in the farmer's voice. *The 
bogs of Cumornia! Sure, that’s twenty good 
mile away, on the other side of the county, 
and ye with a long road behind ye already.’ 

*But maybe I won't have to go that far,’ the 
tramp told him, in a pleasantly confident 
tone. ‘It depends. Have you seen anything 
of a black covered-wagon passing this way?’ 
he inquired, speaking very quietly, but with 
eagerness in every line of his body 

*A covered-wagon?’ repeated the farmer, 
and watched the ragged man pityingly 

‘Yes,’ the tramp confirmed. ‘A man about 
forty-five in it, with two girls, one twenty, one 
nineteen A heavy covered-wagon, black 
I'wo brown horses. Just the three people.’ 
He waited, and drew a long breath 

‘Black, ye say?” The farmer dropped his 
chin in his hand and wrinkled his forehead 
‘Black. H'm.’ He paused, and moved his 
fingers as if counting, then looked up in some 
relief as his wife came into the kitchen 

‘A black wagon with a man and his two 
daughters, Nora?’ questioned the stout man. 
‘Nothing like that came up the bog-road 
this while back, did it?’ 

His wife gave a short angry laugh before 


farmer 
conversational 

‘For anyone 
Ye came over the bog 


teapot 





turning to the stranger. ‘Faith, we'll re- 
member the black wagon that crossed 
the bog,” she told him, nodding energetically 
‘A big dhrunken red-haired ould tinker, 
about sixty, and his dirty fat streel of a wife 

if she was his wife—and about eleven filthy 
children in and sores. Begged every- 
thing in sight, and then stole two turkeys 

that wouldn't be the covered-wagon ye 
mean?’ she inquired grimly. 

*No, no,’ the tramp told her 
a man and his two daughters 
name. A _ black covered-wagon and two 
brown horses. Only three people.” He 
sank back a little into his chair. Disappoint- 
ment showed on his face, but only for a few 
seconds. ‘I may have to push on, to the bogs 
of Cumornia,” he explained. ‘Thank you 
kindly for your goodness.’ He rose. 

*But why Cumornia?’ the farmer asked in a 
puzzled tone. *‘Why hurry all that way across 
the county—when they might be camped in 
the next village, or up a by-lane somewhere? 
"Tis a long way.’ 

*They keep the bog-roads,’ the stranger 
explained, and reached for his thin stick. ‘I 
go through Knockasheelan, don't 1?’ With 


last 


rags 


*This is just 
Calleran’s the 


a smile and another word of thanks he went 
out of the door and across the yard. 


HE blacksmith at Knockasheelan was 

well-informed, friendly, and talkative. 
After the first few minutes, having sensed the 
sincerity of the stranger, he dug back into his 
memories of those who had passed that way 
*Two girls wud their father?’ he repeated 
“Aye. It could be them. Wan wud red hair 
an’—’ 

‘No,’ the tramp told him. ‘Neither with 
red hair. What was the other girl like?’ he 
asked eagerly 

‘A big sthrappin’ wench,’ the blacksmith 
recalled. ‘Her hair would be fair, I'd say 
if it was washed,’ he added with a grin. ‘An’ 
a mortal ugly squint. Is that them 

‘No.’ * This 
is a tall girl, with black hair and blue eyes, 
about twenty Her sister, nineteen, 
is dark The father is a tall brown- 
faced man with Calleran by 
name.” He waited 

*Never heard that name but wance,’ 
the smith after a pause. ‘An’ this wouldn't 
be the people ye mane. This was two yella 
caravans, an’ a couple of dirty drays an’ a 


- 
the tramp answered at once 
about 


too 


one caring 


said 


TALL WITH A GREAT GRACE 


lot of donkey-carts. They had about fifty 
childher wud them, an’ their name 
Calleran. But it’s years back. Not 
people, I'm thinkin’.’ 

‘No. Not those,’ said the other promptly 
‘Just a man and his two daughters, in a 
covered-wagon Tall, black-haired, with 
blue eyes. Not those.’ He paused, and shrank 
into himself again, the eagerness gone. ‘I'll 
get on over to the bogs of Cumornia,’ he 
finished, and turned from the door of the 
forge. 

The blacksmith stared. ‘But sure that's 
no way to be walkin’,’ he demurred. ‘No 
wan goes that road, for sure it lades to 
nothin’—only a few hill-farms, an’ then over 
to the bogs.” He stepped out a pace from the 
forge, and pointed. ‘That's the west road, 
to Limerick,’ he explained. ‘The other goes 
to Dublin an’ them places. This middle road 
is nothin’ at all, nothin’ at all.’ 

A quiet apologetic smile showed on the 
tramp’s face, as if he felt ashamed not to take 
the other's advice. But he shook his head. 
‘I'll go over just the same,’ he said slowly 
*They keep the bog-roads, you see.’ 

There was a pause, while the blacksmith 
frowned, considering. ‘Ye're wrong there, 
travellin’ man,’ he decided.. ‘No tinkers or 
wagon-people goes that road. Nor keeps to 
the bog-roads cither. Why should they?’ he 
demanded, with the open-hand gesture of 
*Why should they?’ 

‘I don’t know,’ the tramp told him after a 
few seconds. ‘I don't- know. But it was said 
They keep the bog-roads.’ 

*But sure I’m tellin’ ye they wouldn't,’ 
persisted the smith. ‘What's down there but 
swamps an’ holes, bog-snipe an’ curlews an’ 
banks of peat? Now, them wagon-people 
has to live, yes?’ He waited. 

The tramp said nothing 

The smith threw him a glance. 
‘Well,’ he went on after a second, ‘that manes 


was 
your 


one on sure ground 


curious 


They have to go round with clothes- 
pegs, or baskets, or whatever they do. Even 
if —no travellin® man-—even 
if they have to beg their way, that manes 
houses too—not long empty lanes across the 
bogs.” He stopped and looked at the tramp 
in earnest kindliness 


houses. 


offence meant, 


The stranger moved uneasily, as if anxious 
to leave. ‘Thanks,’ he murmured. ‘Thank 
you. But I'll take the hill-road all the same.’ 
He moved away from the door 

‘Good luck to ye,” the smith called after 
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him. ‘Tis uphill, cight mile, all farmin’ 
country, where ye'll get a meal, anyway. 
Then down, past Carrigeen, to Cumornia 
bogs.’ He stood looking after the traveller 
for a moment, with a worried frown, and then 
went back into his forge 


A’ the last farm, where the road left the 
hillcountry and dipped towards the 
bogland again, the tramp sat down, wearily 
grateful, to an evening meal. The sun was 
still bright, but was on its way down, and the 
quiet notes of evening were in the songs of 
the birds around. The farmer and his wife 
at, peasant fashion, not watching while the 
waylarer ate. 

*Ballyconian?’ the farmer repeated. ‘That's 
away towards Kilkenny side, isn’t it? Sure, 
ye've come a long way.’ He paused, but the 
tramp said nothing. ‘There's plenty of hay 
in the barn,’ the farmer continued. ‘Ye can 
shake-down there. But don't smoke, mind.’ 
He nodded to his wife, and she brought a 
teapot. Then they sat down with the tramp, 
to share the tea that followed his meal 

‘Thanks. But it’s too early for me to stop,’ 
the tramp explained. ‘I'll go on across the 
Thanks all the same.” He drank a 
second cup of tea, and relaxed, stretching 
himself in pleasure after the meal and the 
rest 

The farmer glanced out of the window, at 
the sun. ‘Aye,’ he agreed. *Ye'll get across 
in plenty of time-—-if ye have to go. The 
road's good, an’ ye wouldn't miss it even by 
night. But keep the road, mind,’ he en- 
joined. ‘Them little tracks to one side an’ 
another goes nowhere, only into swamps an’ 


But 


bog 


cuttin’s where ye could put a battleship 
the road's good.’ 

The peasant woman had been watching the 
stranger intently, while he relaxed in the big 
chair, drinking cup after cup of tea with- 
out apology or protestation, her 
husband's tobacco, as if the ready hospitality 
of the peasant lands was his natural in- 
evitable right, calling neither for question 
nor concern nor acknowledgment. ‘An’ ye 
hope to catch up with them beyond the bog?’ 
she resumed the broken conversation 
God, alanna, an’ so ye will.’ 

There while, and 
stranger stretched himself at case again. 

*Twenty, ye say,’ the woman continued 
softly. ‘Twenty. With black hair an’ blue 
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smoking 


* Please 


was silence for a the 


eyes. An’ her father with one carring in his 
ear. Sure, please God it'll be all right.’ 

‘People don’t know about the world,’ said 
the tramp suddenly, in a quiet, easy voice 
“Most people. They stay where they grow, 
and never see the things that move and meet, 
nor ever get to know the ways of men and 
women.’ He blew a cloud of smoke, and 
smiled peacefully 

The farmer glanced across the table at his 
wife. But she only leant a little closer, reach 
ing slowly for the ‘teapot. ‘True, indeed,’ she 
murmured, and poured the tea. 

*I was like that,” said the tramp. ‘At first 
You fancy,’ he went on with a laugh, ‘to 
grow up in Dublin until I was twenty-one, and 
never see anyone or anything that was real. 
I was going to be there, all my life, there where 
I grew, like all the others. But one day I just 
walked away.’ He reached his teacup with a 
smile, and the farm-people waited in silence 
“You know,’ the tramp explained, ‘everyone 
used to do that at one time—just went away 
to seek their fortune, and see what the world 
would ask of them, and meet they 
should meet.” He breathed heavily, but only 
for a few seconds, and smiled again. * Hardly 
anyone does that now. But I did. Twenty- 
one.” He finished his tea, and sat back, 
reflecting the comfort and peace of the snug 
farm-kitchen 

The peasant and his wife exchanged glances 
and a nod. Rising quietly, the farmer 
fetched a whiskey-bottle, and poured three 
small drinks into teacups without speaking. 

They drank, and the visitor sighed satis- 
faction. ‘So there I was,” he went on, in a 
pleasantly-intimate tone, as if he had lived ai 
the farmhouse for years, “making my way, 
just walking and wondering and seeing how 
good the world was. Instead of staying 
where I grew. Like most." He emptied the 
cup. *This would be over near Tipperary,’ he 
explained, ‘on the edge of the 
Cumornia.’” 


those 


bogs of 


His hosts exchanged swift glances again, 
and the farmer hurried to pour fresh drinks 
A long sigh came from the woman, and slhx 


leant closer to the ragged, black-bearded 
stranger. * Yes, alanna,’ she prompted softly 
‘On the edge of Cumornia bogs. Sure, 
that’s a long way, a long way from Dublin 
*This was one fine, sunshining afternoon,’ 
the iramp went on casily. ‘I'd been walking, 
and was tired a bit. Not coming from any- 
where in particular. Nor going anywhere 





in particular either. So I was lying asleep, 
on the grass beside the road, where it dipped 
off into the bog. Like here,’ he added, after 
a glance out of the kitchen-window. ‘And 
the birds were singing when I went to sleep, 
there on the side of the road.’ 

A long audible breath came from the 
peasant man, and he seemed about to speak 
But his wife stopped him, and waved a hand 
for him to fill the cups again. ‘Sure, of 
course, alanna,’ she said in a coaxing voice, 
leaning her chin in her hand to watch the 
ragged visitor. ‘Sure, it does be lovely to hear 
the birds singing when ye go to sleep. On the 
side of the road,” she prompted gently. 

*Then I woke up,’ said the tramp. ‘And 
this calling. It woke me.’ 
He drank, and sat back, then sat erect again 
Hesitating at first, but with a quict smile of 
confidence, he raised his hands to his mouth 
There was a second of silence, and then out 
from the farm-kitchen went a shrill, thin, 
clear trilling, to drop into a plaintive note, 
repeated, and fall away to a tremulous ripple 
and a final trilling after a lull. 

The peasant reached upward with his right 
hand in haste, apparently about to 
himself. But his wife only smiled, and there 
was a caressing note in her voice, as if she 
spoke to a young child, while she moved to 
replenish the cups. ‘Yes, indeed, God help 
ye,’ she agreed. ‘The curlew-call. And ye 
woke?’ 

* These two girls,’ 
*There on the roadside. And their name is 
Calleran. Una Calleran and her sister. 
Black hair Una has, and blue eyes with it. 
Twenty, she is. The sister would be a year 
younger. Tall, Una is,” he went on hurriedly, 
‘and with a great grace. Not that her sister 
is ugly or lumpish either,’ he added, and smiled 
with an emphatically negative headshake. 
‘But no comparison. I saw the father,’ he 
continued, ‘with a black covered-wagon by 
the little crossroads. A good-looking dark 
man, with one gold earring.” He drank 
again, and reached to refill his pipe, after a 
questing glance out of the window, to measure 
the progress of the sun 

The farm-couple waited in silence. 

**Come ye with us,” said Una,’ the tramp 
went on. ‘“In the wagon. And we will go 
down the bog-road That was what she 
said.’ He shook his head with a reminiscent 
smile. ‘The sister did not look so pleased,’ 
he resumed. ‘ But that was natural, of course.’ 


was a curlew 


cross 


are said the tramp 
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A single, long, heavy breath, loudly drawn 
out, came before he continued. 

The peasant couple sighed together, but 
neither spoke 

‘That was all,’ said the stranger curtly 
‘Il just stood there, wondering and saying 
nothing, on the side of the road, and looked 
for a long time in her eyes. Then the black 
wagon went away, and in a hundred yards it 
was gone, round the bend of the road, in 
between the big hawthorn-hedges. No, it 
wasn't all,” he interrupted himself hastily. 
‘She stood one moment there, and then said, 
“We'll be keeping the bog-roads,” before 
she turned away. And I heard the curlew 
call again, round the bend, while | 
there.’ 

A servant-girl looked in at the kitchen- 
door, but the farm-woman waved her away 
with an angry gesture. Calves bawled, in 


stood 


the yard outside, over their evening meal, but 
in the kitchen there was no sound for many 
the ticking of an ancient 


minutes, except 
wall-clock. 

*So there I stood,’ said the stranger at last, 
‘alone on the side of the road. Then I sat 
down for a few minutes, where I had been 
asleep, and wondered. But it was not long, 
I can tell you,’ he smiled, ‘until I was up off 
that grass and away down the road to seck 
her.” He grinned ruefully. 

The farmer seemed about to speak, but 
his wife silenced him with a warning head- 
shake, and they waited still 

*The road divided, round the bend between 
the hedges,’ said the tramp, ‘and they were 
gone. Sure, they couldn't have been half-a- 
mile,” he asserted, nodding in comical dis- 
comfiture, ‘but they were gone, vanished 
I went on the next day, into Cork, and from 
there to Le Havre-—that’s in France. Then 
down into Spain, to the south. Not worry- 
ing much about anything, you understand,’ he 
stated easily. ‘Nor knowing quite what had 
happened Just tramping around.’ He 
spread his hands and shrugged his shoulders, 
in a gesture of self 
knowledge. ‘And then, of course, one day | 
came awake suddenly,’ he said, ‘and knew | 
was mad to be there, miles away, while she 
waited for the black wagon. And 
keeping the bog-roads until I'd come.’ He 
breathed heavily, and the breathing of his 
hosts answered him. ‘So I made my way 
back, hurrying, over Portugal 
Oporto, across to London and over England 
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humorously-rueful 


me, by 


and into 
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and Wales into Cardiff, out of Cardiff into 
Dublin on a coal-steamer, and now 

Self-satisfaction and the pleasure of achieve- 
ment were in his voice and manner as he 
*Now I'll hurry along to pick 
They keep the bog-roads. So I'll 
thank you,’ he finished, and *But I 
won't stay in the barn to-night. I'll push on 
over the Cumornia—for | might 
again, in the morning.” He 
reached for his stick and walked to the door 

The peasants stood, where the road sloped 
down into the and looked after the 
traveller as he went, with springing youthful 
stride, out from hedges and houses 

‘God help him,’ said the farmer's wife 
chokingly, and turned with streaming eyes 
to her ‘Ah, God in heaven help 
the poor lost creature, walking the roads.’ 
She clung to her husband's arm, and they 
watched the tall figure striding away 
‘Sure, I got 
a terrible shock,’ he muttered, in a perturbed 
voice, ‘a terrible shock, when I realised he was 
mad. I was just going to blurt it out,” he 
admitted, ‘about him being fifty-odd, when 
ye stopped me.’ 


resumed 
them up 


rose 


bogs of 


miss them 


bog, 


husband 


Ihe farmer stirred uneasily 


*Thank God I did, the poor creature,’ said 
the woman, sighing long. ‘Twenty-four years 
the year of wedding, Con 


our since he 


came this way before, telling that same story 
in the selfsame words, and just as eager to be 


gone. A black-haired girl, with blue eyes, 
about twenty, and just gone down the bog- 
road. Ah, God pity him, the poor lost thing, 
the poor lost thing.’ She sobbed loudly. 
Her husband tried to calm her, seeking for 
words to explain what he did not himself 
understand. ‘Sure, maybe it’s best, alanna,’ 
he told her at last. ‘Maybe it’s best this way 
God They turned away 
the farmhouse in the gathering dusk 


knows.’ towards 


EAR the bog-edge, in a dip where the 

last few willows made a sheltered bay, 
the tramp stopped for a moment, then turned 
towards a ragged tent by the roadside A 
donkey was tethered to a tree, and a small 
cart, uptilted, made one side of the tent with a 
patched tarpaulin 
tramp 


With eager pleasure the 


hastened to question the roadfarers, 
certain of more swift understanding from them 
than from the people of the hamlets and farms 

A podgy, blotchy-faced woman, with 


straggling grey hair and thin lips indrawn 
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over broken teeth, glared up from her cooking 
beside a fire. Then, when she had identified 
the stranger as a genuine vagrant, she listened 
to his questions, but could give him no real 
information or assistance. 
she summed up 
ours down this 
towards the tent 

An elderly fat man in rags looked out, to 
nod carelessly in the stranger's direction 

*Where would the Calleran wagons be at 
this time, Jacksy?’ the woman asked, shrug- 
ging her shoulders to scratch herself. ‘Over 
in the west, wouldn't they?’ 

‘None nearer than the County Mayo,’ said 
the man, fumbling ostentatiously with an 
empty pipe. ‘They make Ballinrobe Fair,’ 
he explained to the tramp, ‘an’ that’s a good 
hundred mile away.’ He prodded a fore- 
finger into the pipe again 

*An’ why might ye be seekin’ the Callerans, 
thravellin’ man?’ the woman asked. *Ye'll 
be known to them, yes?’ She turned a hard, 
cunning glance on the caller, practised eyes 
running from the unkempt hair to the battered 
boots 


‘Sure, I dunno,’ 
‘I dunno. Is there any of 
way, Jacksy?’ 


she called 


There was a tinge of contempt in her 
voice when she went on 
miss 


**Tis sthrange ye 


them so much—if they're wishful to 
see ye.” 

‘Nothing,’ the tramp told her, without any 
interest in his ‘Nothing. I! 


see them. Thank you for your 


voice have to 

*Would ye have come by a scrap of baccy 
now, on the road, thravellin’ man?’ wheedled 
the woman, in a ‘Or a 
Cigarette—-or has the hard 
times,’ she droned, ‘when we can’t get round 
wid the clothes-pegs an’ the basketwork. If 
ye—sure, God bless an’ guard ye," she hurried 
on, in hypocritical gratitude, as the tramp 
produced two cigarettes. She extended her 
hand in haste, before her husband could 
reach them 


sing-song Voice, 


two Sure, we 


*Good-bye,’ said the tramp. ‘And thanks 
"ll push on while it’s light.". He started away 
down the slope and stepped out on the bog- 
road 

The passed one of the 
cigarettes to her companion, and lighted her 
own. She sat back by the side of the tent, 
and watched the tall upright figure of the 
tramp, as he headed out on the narrow cause- 
way. Then a grin of mischievous cunning 
spread over her face and showed the black 
gaps between her teeth 
husband, and grinned 


tinker-woman 


* Listen,’ she told her 


again. ‘I'll swear 





that’s the same She broke off, chuckling 
‘It’s him,’ she grinned. ‘Sure, it’s thirty year 
back, but I'll swear them’s the same big soft 
eyes. Now wouldn't ye die laughin'?’ 

The two stood up, shaking their heads from 
side to side in malicious glee, as they watched 
the tramp hurrying out on the white straight 
road. He went half-a-mile or 
they watched. Suddenly the 
woman made an obscene noise, blurting with 
her tongue, in the direction of the wayfarer, 
and laughed hoarsely ‘Now I—I 
wondher muttered, and her 
hands to her mouth. She coughed slightly, 
and remained silent for a while. Then, out 


towards the bog, after a clear thin shrilling 


lines of the 


more, while 


again, 


she raised 


September First Story 


WAVES AT WAR 
and a pause, went a longer plaintive note, 
repeated, to fall away in a reedy rippling, a 
lull, and a final trill 

After a moment a curlew-call came back 
from the bog, where the were 
gathering and the dun of the heath growing 
darker 

The tinker and his wife watched, laughing 
from time to time, as the darker speck out 
on the bog, barely seen now, circled erratically 
on the narrow paths that led away from the 
road. Now and then they leaned forward to 
peer, when the figure stopped, while a curlew- 
call sounded clear. At last, when it got too 
dark to see, they laughed together once more 
and went into the tent. 


shadows 


Help for Allah by F. W Holiday. 


Waves at War 





G. L. 


HE fury of storm-tossed water has a 

dreadful fascination for most of us and 
seas ‘mountains high’ have existed in fiction 
since the first novelist put pen to paper. In 
fact, waves is usually 
siderably due to the psycho- 


logical effect of the storm and the fury which 


the height of con- 


exaggerated, 


always accompanies heavy seas 

the freak waves ever en- 
countered by a ship at sea struck the Leviathan 
during a Atlantic in 
1928, wrecking the searchlight on the forernast, 
85 feet above the water-line, smashing four 
Others 
encountered by 


One of biggest 


stormy crossing of the 


lifeboats, and doing other damage 
hardly 
the Bremen in a similar Atlantic storm in 1929 
when a wind of over 115 miles an hour whipped 


less enormous were 


up huge seas to a height of over 60 feet. Dr 
Cornish, who made a wide study of waves in 
the early part of this century, reports.two other 


SHARMAN 


instances when seas over 60 feet high were 
met One of these occurred when the 
liner Ascanius was crossing the Pacific in 1921 


with 


and ran into a cyclone of such fury that the 
barograph needle went off the scale! The 
The 
other concerned the liner Majestic during an 
Atlantic 1923, 
enormous encountered 


waves in this case rose to at least 70 feet 


when 
that 
above the eye-level of observers standing on 
the feet the 
Even allowing for the pitching and rolling 
of the ship, Dr Cornish estimated these waves 


crossing in sas. WO 


were they rose 


bridge, 89 above water-line! 


7<« 


to be at least feet high 


Happily such freak seas are not likely to be 
met with in the normal course of an Atlantx 
When they are the result 


of several normal $ overrunning one 


crossing they are 
torm wave 
into 


and building up gigantk 


This often happens after a series of 
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another one 


wave 
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storms and squalls, when several groups of 
waves with different speeds may be racing one 
after the other across the ocean. Often the 
race between these different groups is a neck 
and neck affair, sometimes reaching amazing 
speeds. In 1898 no than 139 large 
breakers were observed to fall on shore within 
the short space of 45 minutes-——an average of 
one every 19 seconds. Their speed across the 
ocean was estimated to have been at least 66 
miles an hour. But this is not by any means 
speeds of over 100 miles an hour 


have been recorded for brief periods of seconds 
ata time 


less 


a record 


"THE pressure of waves breaking against the 

side of a ship or jetty is incredible, some 
times reaching 44 tons to the square foot, and 
big waves breaking on the seashore exert 
pressures of up to a ton to the square foot 
One of the most vivid demonstrations of the 
power of breaking waves ever recorded was the 
splitting of a martello tower near Hythe into 
three gigantic pieces by a single wave during a 
storm on the south coast some years ago. At 
Bell Rock Lighthouse the pressure of storm 
waters against the tower has frequently 


reached 17 tons to the square yard At 


Biarritz after a heavy storm blocks of granite 
weighing 36 tons each were found to have been 
thrown to a distance of 13 yards by the fury of 
the seas 

But perhaps the most dramatic example of 
the power of storm-tossed water was the 
destruction of Wick harbour breakwater 
during a great storm in 1872, when over 300 
feet of granite blocks weighing from 5 to 10 
tons each and reinforced with cement and steel 
girders with a total weight of 1350 tons was 
swept bodily away. As much as 2600 tons of 
concrete was then poured into the breach, only 
to suffer a similar fate in another great storm 
a few years later 

Much of this damage may have been caused 
by spray, which, oddly enough, can be even 
more damaging than the wave itself. Flying 
spray from a breaking wave can travel at more 
than 80 miles an hour and strike with a force 
of over 8 tons to the square foot. Laden with 
shingle and small rocks, it becomes a formid- 
able battering-ram, often throwing its missiles 
to an amazing height. At Tillamook Light- 
house on the east coast of the United States in 
1894 a piece of rock weighing 135 pounds was 
thrown to a height of 139 feet before crashing 
through the roof of the lighthouse 91 feet above 
water-level 


The Printed Scarf 


There are hands entwined 


And birds in song, 


Heigh-ho for a sky of blue, 

There are yachts at anchor 

And gulls in flight, 

What shall I do with a heart in two? 


Border of flowers, 


A laughing sun, 


Heigh-ho for a golden day, 
Kingcup and poppy 

And prancing clown, 

Silken scarf and hearts at play 


Shy 


im a corner 
Is fair Columbine, 


Heigh-ho for the dancing feet, 


Harlequin kneels 


On a carpet of leaves 
Wrap it around and hearts will meet! 


Riva SPuRR 





My Territory 


The Farm of My Boyhood 


a 


T. BEDFORD 


WAS just home 
enjoying the first 
holidays wandering 


from school, and was 
day of the summer 
round my favourite 
haunts, when father called to me that there was 
a stray bullock in my territory down by 
Willowford and that I had better go down and 
deal with him 

Willowford 


because 


was certainiy my territory, 
before father had suggested 
that | should choose some part of our five- 
hundred-acre farm and call it my territory, and 
learn everything about it down to the minutest 
detail. 


years 


Boylike, | had always been attracted 
to water, so I had chosen, with the fields on 
either side of it, the Willow Brook, which ran 
through the farm from one side to the other 
On our neighbour's land the brook flowed in 
open ground, but on passing the barrier post- 
and-rail fence it entered a close canopy of 
arched alders, elders, and blackthorn, which 
hid it completely from view, until it came out 
into the open again at Willowford 

It was a hot summer day and our neighbour's 
bullock had no doubt broken down the barrier 
fence and entered the shady canopy of the 
trees to get out of the sun and away from the 
flies, and probably would not be 
pleased to have to leave it 
wellington-boots for 


greatly 
So I got into my 
wading in the brook, 
collected some poles and cord to remake the 
boundary-fence, and set off to drive the 
bullock home 

It was deliciously cool as I waded into the 
green tunnel at the ford, and I remember how 
different everything looked in the fields on 
either side through the gaps in the greenery 
when my head was level with the ground. | 
came across a rabbit-hole in the bank and, 
peeping through the saw a rabbit 
grazing not far away. I clapped my hands and 
he sat up, ears cocked. A second clap and he 


leaves, 


FRANKLIN 


bolted for his hole, only to find that it was 
covered with two human hands-—ghostly 
hands, because to him they must have 
seemed to have no body. He shied violently 
and raced away far from home, and I wondered 
how long it would be before he plucked up 
courage to return to his burrow 

The bullock had done exactly as I expected, 
and was only a yards inside the green 
Had he been one of ours, he would 
have gone out quietly when | spoke to him, 
but being a strange beast he was alarmed at 
encountering a human armed with two long 
poles and so obviously out of his element, and 
tail in air he galloped to freedom, thoroughly 
wetting me in the process I tem- 
porary repair to the barrier-fence, and 
mentally made a note to get Will Wootton to 
mend it properly next day 


few 
tunnel 


made a 


ILL WOOTTON had come with high 
look after the hedges, 
ditches, drinking-places, and the flooding of 
the meadows of our farm 


credentials to 


He was a champion 
hedger and ditcher, and had won that title 
against all where 
mighty hedges and ditches were commonplace 
in that hunting county Father, who had 
hunted over the countryside where Will had 
plied his trade, knew that he was just the man 
for us; and when he learnt that he was a good 
carpenter with a woods of all 
kinds and a knowledge of how to put them to 
their proper doubt 
that he must be persuaded to come and join 
the other experts who helped to run our farm 

Our boasted that team ol 
experts could run the farm as well if father 
was not there 


comers in Leicestershire, 


too, love of 


purposes, there was no 


wagoner our 


and carried his boast into good 
effect when a hunting-accident kept father on 
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his back for many weeks. So any newcomer 
to the team had to be expert at his job if his 
All this we took 
for granted as children, and when Will arrived 
we expected him to be efficient, but what we 
did not that he 


musician performer on the 


life was to be worth living 


expect to find was 


and a 


was a 
lively 
concertina 

Father man and he used us 
children as messengers of his wishes to any of 
the farm-workers The whereabouts of the 
wagoner, and cowmen 


was a busy 


cattlemen, could be 
fairly easily found, but there were hundreds 
drinking-places, and 
miles of the winding course of the river Tove 
no one could tell on 
which of these Will would be working at any 
time. So Will 
*the one" to us, 
learnt it was wise to search for him during the 


of hedges, dozens of 


in our meadows, and 


particular soon earned the 


name of clusive and we 


dinner-hour, when, after his meal, he amused 
himself and the bullocks in the field where he 
Then, 
we should find him sitting 


was working with a concertina recital 
if we were lucky, 
under a hedge with his tools beside him and 
his concertina on his knees, and surrounded 
by an audience of cattle which at the end of 
each item would tift up their heads and bellow 
And at the end of the dinner 
hour we might see Will get up and wander 
playing amongst his hearers with every bit 


for an encore 


as much ceremony as a band leader in a city 


restaurant 


HE Willowford was a place of many happy 
memories. On every visit to the village, 


the church, or the outer world we drove 
through it or crossed it on foot by stepping- 
when the water was in flood, by a 
The first time I 
remember crossing it was in a pannier on the 
back 
that we all owed the freedom of the farm and 
village She 
donkey of character and would carry a child 
in each third 


mounted on her back she sat down and refused 


stones oF 


wooden footbridge can 


of our donkey Jinny, for it was to her 


when we were small was a 


pannier willingly, but if a 
to move until the offending load was removed, 
when she got up and trotted along as before 

Every fine 
had weekly 
sweetshop, we set off for the village 


Saturday morning, when we 
spend at the 
Jinny 
was always left to her own devices when we 
all went into the shop and Mrs Denny went 


through the time-honoured ritual of showing 
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our pennies to 


us all the sweets we could have, knowing full 
well that we should eventually decide on the 
sugar men in tin If we took longer 
than usual, Jinny would bray, and one of us 
would put his or her head out of the door and 
‘Coming, Jinny.” But on the Saturday of 
which | write, after her usual bray, Jinny got 
tired of waiting and set off down the village 
street. Mrs Denny called out: *Jinny’s gone,’ 
and my brothers and sister rushed out after 
her, while I had all our sweets put into the 
pocket of my sailor-suit, and then went after 
them. 

Jinny had not gone far, and was only 
browsing some leaves she fancied over a 
garden-wall, and I was soon settled back into 
my pannier, and we started for home. It was 
the usual routine that by the time we got to 
Willowford the sugar men were eaten and the 
tin boats were ready to be raced down the 
ford to the finishing-post under the footbridge 
They were leaky craft and many came to 
disaster in the rapids between the stepping- 
stones before the winner reached the quieter 
water by the winning-post. But that day, in 
the upset over Jinny'’s naughtiness, the sweets 
had been forgotten, and it was only when we 
arrived at the ford that the 
they had not eaten their sugar men 


boat 


call 


others realised 

But I 
had not forgotten, and all the way, in the 
depths of the pannier, a sticky hand had 
travelled back and fore from the paper-bag 
to an even stickier mouth, and | gaily handed 
out all the tin boats, empty and ready for 
racing. Jinny and I were in dire disgrace, but 
it had been a red-letter day for us, never to be 
forgotten 


N later years Willowford had a fascination 

for me, and I loved to sit on the warm 
planks of the footbridge or dabble my toes in 
the brook At one end was the sloe-tree, 
from which mother made her sloe-gin, and 
over the picking of these sloes we always had 
a competition to see who could pick most for 
least scratches. At the other end was a young 
willow which father had planted as one of a 
down the side of the brook. But the 
name Willowford had nothing to do with 
willows; it was a corruption of wielle-ford, 
or the spring ford, from the spring which had 
bubbled up at one end of the bridge since 
Anglo-Saxon times 

Here enterprising farmer of the 
Middle Ages had flooded his meadow close by 


row 


some 





by blocking the stream with planks of wood 
against the footbridge, and so having obtained 
better hay crops than his neighbours had called 
his meadow Stank Close. The name still 
exists as a witness to his enterprise The 
footpath across the bridge was a very ancient 
right of way and ran between our hill-village 
of Shutlanger and the hill-village of Alderton 
on the opposite side of the valley of the Tove 
This valley in the early days was covered with 
thick forest and must have been a fearsome 
place to pass for those who journeyed home 
on a dark winter night after a long day's work 

The right to use this thousand-year-old 
footpath jealously guarded by the 
The story goes that soon after the 
enclosure of Shutlanger larger 
farmers tried to close the footpath by removing 
and blocking up a narrow 
bridle-bridge with a load of brushwood. The 
villagers retaliated by setting fire to the brush- 
wood and by taking a gate off its hinges so 
that the farmer's cattle could stray and then 
be driven into a hovel where they were kept 
in pound. It took the good offices of the 
rector of the parish to calm the rising tempers 
and restore peace, and so make possible the 
return to the villagers of their ancient rights 

A few yards downstream from the foot- 
bridge the Willow Brook received its one and 
only tributary. This stream in medieval days 
Water, because it 
drained the water off the strips of the Long- 
lands furlong in the Wood Field, one of the 
three open arable fields of Shutlanger village 
The furlong was two hundred yards long and 
very steep, and must have been a hard pull for 
the ox-team of the day, and in the winter 
torrents of water must have run down the 
furrows between the strips into Longlands 
Water 


was 
villagers 


one of the 


a footbridge 


was called Longlands 


No wonder each owner of a strip 
was obliged to keep clear his bit of the stream, 
and that frequent entry in the book of the 


manor court ran: ‘For not keeping open his 


share of Longlands Water, Fined 1s.’ 


HE Wood then —as it still is 

the home of fox and badger One 
Christmas after and hard 
frost, | found the footprints of badgers at 
their drinking-place on Longlands Water and 
followed them into the middle of the wood 
where the badgers had made their set at the 
foot of a bank, was probably the 
remains of a marl pit. The bank was almost 


was probably 


holidays, snow 


which 


MY TERRITORY 


a complete circle, with a break where the 
horse and cart entered to load the marl. In 
the centre of this amphitheatre was a mound 
of mari—the last few that had never 
been carted away. The following summer I 
kept watch, and discovered that the bank 
housed badgers, a fox, and many rabbits. At 
different times the youngsters used the mound 
as a playground—the rabbits by day, the fox 
cubs in the evening, and the badger cubs after 
dark. I never saw the adults use it at all, as 
they probably objected to the queer admixture 
of scents it carried; but the young had no 
such and evidently 
excellent playground 


ke ads 


inhibitions found it an 
In the middle reaches of the Willow Brook 

lay Mingay Meadow, brook 

divided and enclosed Mingay Island between 

its branches 

a& curious way 


where the 


This uncommon name arose in 

When my grandfather took 
over the farm, it had just been enclosed, many 
new fields had and all 
without a name. Grandfather bought some 


been fenced, were 
Shetland sheep, and when they arrived he put 
them in the with the island. His 
shepherd, as soon as he saw them, said they 


were a ‘mingay’ lot, 


meadow 


referring to the brown 
colour of their fleeces, and from that day the 
ficld was known as Mingay Meadow. It was 
hazel, 
sallow, sloe, and may, cowslip, marsh mari- 
gold, forget-me-not, and water-lily, cuckoo- 
pint, meadowsweet, wild rose, and blackberry 
Birds and beasts took little notice of a small 
boy who had learnt to keep still and make no 
sudden 


a garden of flowers all the year round 


The kingfisher on his 
post by a pool would go on fishing, goldcrests 
would twitter amongst the thistle-heads, the 
moorhen and her family would do their diving 
and swimming exercises in full view, and the 


movements 


water-rat could be clearly heard running his 
teeth up and down the reeds by 
edge 

In the midst of the island was a mound with 
a patch of bare soil on the top where cattle 
worried by threw the dry 
themselves with their 


the water's 


flies earth over 


hooves. Sitting on the 
mound one evening, I made some mud-pies 
and left them ranged in a row on the top of 
The next day I found them at 
the bottom of the mound and, thinking the 
had perhaps them down, I 
replaced them on the top But though the 
next night was calm, once more the mud-pies 


I hat 


happened, and 
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the mound 


wind blown 


were all at the bottom next morning 


evening I lay hid to see why thi 
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as it began to get dusk three fox cubs and the 
vixen came out of the earth beneath the tree- 
stump where | so often sat in the sun. The 
vixen lay down at the mouth of the earth, 
while the cubs scampered up the mound and 
each rolled a mud-pie down the slope, rolling 
and tumbling head over heels after in great 
fun. But when they got to the bottom they 
ran off to their mother to get her to carry the 
mud-pies up to the top ready for the next 
round of the game. The cubs had doubtless 
already found that their mouths were too 
small to carry them—and, besides, what are 
mothers for? So the game went on in the 
gathering dusk and I crept away unseen, 
pleased to have invented a new game for the 
fox cubs 

On the far side of my island six tall trees 
with lower branches cut off and their 
trunks festooned with barbed-wire composed 
one of the few heronries in the county. Here, 
safe from those who would have liked to have 
egg to their collection, 
several pairs of herons built their nests each 
year, and on a summer afternoon I would lie 
on my back and watch the parent birds feed 
their young. From their nest platform, high 
above the ground, the young birds had a 
grand view of the countryside to watch their 
meals arriving; and, long before I could see 
the parent bird, their loud squealing, like pigs 
at the food-trough, signalled the approach of 
another meal. When the parent bird alighted 
on the platform, it opened its beak and the 
young ones thrust their beaks into its gullet 
in turn, and so were fed 


their 


added a heron's 


UST below the heronry the Willow Brook 
J entered its last meadow before it joined the 
Tove and brought my territory to an end. In 
this meadow there was a hollow ash-tree in 
which owls nested each year 


As the young 
owls grew, they found the nest too small for 
them and dropped down the interior of the 


hollow tree and came out of a hole at its foot 
We collected a pair of these homeless young- 
sters and kept them in a cage under the wagon- 
shed The difficulty of feeding them was 
largely solved by our wire-haired terrier and 
our cat, both of which were ardent ratters and 
mousers and did their hunting together. They 
brought us a daily supply of rats and mice in 
exchange for bacon, which they both loved. 

The owls swallowed mice whole, and with 
the tails still sticking out of their mouths would 
sit and blink their eyes while digesting their 
meal. As the process of digestion advanced, 
the mouse-tail gradually disappeared, and 
when assimilation was completed the owls 
threw up the discarded bones and fur in a 
pellet. As soon as they were full-grown we 
set them free, but for several days they 
returned each evening for their supper and 
brought their friends with them, so that it was 
usual to find four or five owls sitting on the 
roof of the buildings in the dusk and hooting 
for their supper 

A great many of the details of my territory 
I carried in my head, but the full information 
on blocked drains, gaps in hedges, fallen 
timber, mole colonies, rabbit burrows, wasps’ 
nests, poachers’ snares, and badly-shutting 
gates was kept on a large-scale map of the 
farm, which had probably belonged to my 
grandfather and which | found in the lumber- 
In due course the map would 
have become full and my interest would have 
waned; but one day father saw the map and, 
after studying it for a long time, said he 
thought it was a valuable piece of work and 
worth keeping up. From that day, as the 
drains were cleared, the gaps mended, the 
wood picked up, and the moles caught, I had 
the satisfaction of rubbing out these items on 
the map to make room for new ones. What 
had started as something to keep me interested 
and occupied as a small boy had become 
something valuable in its own right, and part 
of the recognised economy of the farm 


room at home 


The Broken Toy 


Dear playmate of a sunny hour, 

1 weep to see you ride away; 

Yet, since our game is done, I will 
Not lift a hand to bid you stay 


You stole my heart—a little thing 
I did not grudge it for your sake; 
And, when you flung your plaything down, 
How could you know that it would break? 


M. I. Horton 





The Magte Water-Bottle 





MAX STEVENS 


A GUST 15th, 1955! The tenth anni- 
versary of VJ Day! What memories this 
day holds for me! 
who 


Sad, for the good friends 
that ‘Heath Robinson’ 
nostalgic, for the country and the 
and 


great 


died building 
railway ; 
Siamese people, whom I grew to love; 
glorious, for the memory of men of 
courage 

I will never forget VJ Day 1945 


tal-clear 


The whole 
scene 1S Cry the camp gates opened 
wide, an American officer armed to the teeth 
walking through them, the Japanese camp 
commander his sword to the 
senior British officer, and the flags of four 
nations flying at the top of long bamboo 
poles 

Last, but not 


others 


handing over 


least, there was one sight 

A crowd of Korean and 
puzzled surprise 
their faces were looking at an 
water-bottle. It had two 
necting it to a tin packed with small torch- 
batteries, a pair of ear-phones, and an 
operator trying to get news of VJ Day 

This water-bottle carries with it a story of 


above all 


Jap guards with amazed, 


written over 


army wires Con- 


greal Courage, not the momentary courage of 
battle, but cold, hard courage, lasting for more 
than three long years 

This courage was displayed by Lieutenant 


Webber and, | believe, his brother, both 
officers in the F.M.S.V.R. Those of us who 
had the luck to survive these years were glad 
on our return to England to hear that the 
brothers had been awarded the Military Cross, 
a rare decoration to be gained as a P.O.W 


HE history of the water-bottle goes back 
1942 after the fall 
of Singapore to the Japanese. We were all 
herded in to the area of Changi Barracks at 
that time, and it was at this period of our 
captivity that the Webber 
their dangerous work 

In the early days we were not so closely 
guarded or searched. There were two other 
Many dumps of captured 
material were still lying around Singapore 
Island. Also, working parties were sent every 
day to the docks; these were searched on the 
return journey, but it remarkable 
the amount of useful material they sneaked 
through. 

Owing to this state of affairs the brothers 
were able to 


to the six months of 


brothers started 


advantages 


was quite 


build a wireless receiving-set, 
small enough to be placed inside an army 
water-bottle. I have been told since that it was 


fitted in the bottom of the bottle and then 
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sealed, so that the top half could hold water 
Ihe brothers somehow managed to conceal 
the receiver, and some months later it arrived 
with them at the base camp in Siam named 
Chung-Ki. This camp was the base for those 
building the railway. It also became the 
secret the water-bottle for 
nearly two years, and from here the progress 
of the war, good or bad, filtered through the 
jungle to all of us who were on the railway. 


headquarters of 


RETURNED to Chung-Ki in November 
1943, and found myself sleeping in the hut 
works’ lived. The brothers had 
taken up a good strategic position for their 
a corner of the hut 
where they and their helpers could keep an 
eye on the patrolling guard 


where * the 


sleeping quarter It was 


Those who had been at Chung-Ki for some 
time told us of the steady improvement in the 
war news during the past few weeks. -Appar- 
ently both the Koreans and Japanese had 
been more frequent with their searches. It 
Japs were sus- 
was just that two 
found working a 

These poor 
the guardroom and 
\ Jap will never waste 


wasnt known whether the 
whether it 
had 


another 


picious, OT 
Australian 
wireless in camp 
had taken to 
bayoneted to death 


he cn 
two 
men been 


ammunition when he can use cold steel! 
This did not deter the Webbers in any way 
New ' was 


time 


coming in fairly regularly at this 
and | began to learn a little about the 
apparently 
torch-batteries for 


working of the receiver It 


needed some sixty small 
the power, thi 
kind obtainable 


wa ou; good 


type of battery being the only 

The provider of the batteries 
Boon Pong, a trader 
which chugged up and down 


friend 
whose barge 
the river, supplied the Japs and ourselves 

Boon Pong remained our faithful friend as 
long as his barges could keep in touch with us, 
and | am glad to think he was honoured with 
an M.B.E., for he took great risks in helping 
us 

The se 


| 


mall batteries were placed in a tin 
box and then connected together. After this 
buried in the earth 
bamboo beds of the brothers 


operation the box was 
floor under the 
I know little about 


great co 


wireless, but I do know 
Ihe job of 
taking a 


and how many times the brothers 


irage when | see it 


connecting the batteries meant 
terrible risk 
took it! Obviously the work had to be done 


in the evening before lights out. This meant 
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working by the poor light given from a small 
wick floating in coconut-oil, a miserable light, 
but with the advantage nevertheless of throw- 
ing deep shadows 


( F all the many searches, only one gave me, 

and I think everyone else, a real fright 
It was about midday. The usual order for a 
search was given, but this time was added 
*Stand by your beds, cookhouse staff included’ 
An ominous command! 

We stood by our beds while Korean guards 
stationed themselves at the entrance and exit 
of every hut. At last we saw what all the fuss 
was about. A section of Kempi-Ti or military 
police entered the hut. We had no amused 
smiles on our faces this time, as with the 
ordinary searches of the Koreans 
a serious business. We were horror-struck to 
see that each Kempi-Ti carried a thin metal 
rod about a yard long. It 
what they were after. They were out not only 
to search above ground, but also to prod the 
earth floor to find anything we might have 
buried. I don’t know how the Webbers felt 
I just stared ahead and said my prayers until 
it was all over 

Luck was on our side that day The 
searchers must have missed the obvious by 
inches and prodded the ground in all the 
wrong places. When they had finished and 
passed on to the next hut, it was minutes 
before we relaxed. Laughter would have 
brought them back at the double 


This was 


was casy to see 


UITE unmoved by all this, the operators 
carried on business as usual. News was 
now coming in regularly. Boon Pong must 
have been doing his stuff well. The wireless 
was always referred to as ‘the works’, ‘the 
We talked 


The less one 


tricks’, or by some other disguise 
about it as little as possible. 
knew the better 

Orders came through that officers would 
have a camp of their own. This time it was 
about a mile from a town named 
Kamburi. How ‘the works’ secretly arrived 
at this camp I can't say for certain, but | 
remember hearing that it was packed inside 
some cookhouse material. It was best not to 
ask questions, but the ingenuity of the brothers 
and their confederates was maiched only by 
their bravery. 

Months later we were moved to yet another 


small 





camp, this time in the north-east of Siam 
We left in parties of about three hundred 

Some description of the last half of this 
journey must be given, as it proved to be the 
Webbers’ toughest job, and their most glorious 
hour 

We were taken to Bangkok, and then to a 
large rubber warehouse near the mouth of the 
river. Hustled inside, came under the 
command of a most unpleasant Japanese 
lieutenant. We had hardly time to drop our 
few belongings on the concrete floor, when 
this imperious young gentleman ordered us to 
move a heap of sand from one end of the 
warehouse to the other 


we 


It was a long, long 
building, and the heap of sand was very large 
Subsequently we heard that each party as it 
passed through moved the same sand from 
A to B and back again to A. 

After we had been sand for a 
couple of days, the much disorganised railway 
system found a few goods-waggons to take us 
north. I was with the first party to arrive at 
the new camp, and it was many weeks before 
the last party arrived 


moving 


We were glad to see the Webbers come in, 
and hoped they had somehow managed to 
bring ‘the works’ with them. They had, but 
only by taking two frightening risks The 
move as far as the warchouse had been safely 


What’s In 


Scotland’s Celtic Placenames 


THE MAGIC WATER-BOTTLE 


accomplished using the old cookhouse method, 
risky enough at any The next move, 
from the warehouse to the final camp, was the 
most outstanding piece of cool courage that 
I have ever heard of 

They were with the last party to move and, 
of course, came up against the imperious sand 
merchant, who was to honour this party with 
his company the journey to camp 
He had become so inflated with his sense of 
power that he had the audacity to order that 
two British officers should pack his kit for 
him, and carry it on the journey 

Hearing of this, the brothers quickly took 
on the job, and then had the nerve to pack 
*the works’ inside the little horror’s kit. How 
it was extracted on arrival is a mystery to us. 
The fact remains, it was, and it kept on work- 
ing long after VJ Day 

I know of many other brave men who risked 
their not 
forget them. For consistent courage, however, 
the Webbers than their 
decoration. It was through their unwavering 
bravery that the morale of us all was kept so 
high. 

More than ten thousand men died building 
that railway. 


tume 


on our 


lives working wireless-sets. I do 


more deserved 


How many more would never 
have returned to their homes had it not been 
for the work of those gallant gentlemen? 


A Name? 





NEIL 


OTHING more vividly reminds us of the 

races who have lived at one time and 
another in land than 
places The scientific study of 
belongs,. of course, to the province of the 
expert, but sufficient now 
available, in more or form, 


our the names of 


placenames 


information 1s 
popular 


less 


MATHESON 


to invest the map with an interest all its own, 
even to the ordinary reader 

Scotland is particularly rich in placenames, 
which is not surprising, considering its colour 
ful racial pattern 
ancient Celtic background, for in 
sphere of its acknowledged 


It is fortunate, too, in its 
no other 


has 
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Celtic genius shown itself more at home than 
in the invention of placenames. Matthew 
Arnold remarks that ‘whereas Saxon names 
of places have the wholesome smack of the 
soil in them, as Weathersfield, Thackstead, 
Shalford, Celtic names of places have often a 
penetrating lofty beauty.” In a somewhat 
similar strain Emerson speaks of the Celts 
as having ‘planted Britain and given to the 
as and mountains names which are poems 
and imitative of the pure voices of nature.’ 
One finds this quality most pronounced in 
hundreds of simple phrase-names, such as 
Airidh an Easain (the sheiling of the little 
waterfall), Coire na Sith (the corrie of the 
fairy), Slochd a Chuirn (the pit by the cairn) 
names whose lovely caressing vowel-stresses 
fall upon the ear like music 

There is a simple beauty, too, in many of 
our majority 
based on shapes and colours 


hill-names, the of which are 
Beinn (ben in 
English) is always a distinct mountain-peak, 
although Sgurr is often used in the case of a 
peak that is rough and scarred. Monadh is a 
high mountain-ridge; Meall suggests a 
while Maol, a very common 
bald 


terms are 


MOUNLAIN-MaASs ; 
hill-name, means bare or Commonly 
with these 


like dearg (red), 


associated adjectives 
ruadh (browny-red), liath 
(grey), gorm (blue), buidhe (yellow), dubh 
(black), etc. And so we get scores of names 
like Monadh-liath, Monadh-ruadh, Sgurr- 
dubh, Beinn-liath, Maol-gorm, whose mean- 
ings are at once obvious 

Animals, too, figure prominently in names 
like Ardgour (the height of the goat), Bealach 
nam Bo (the pass of the cattle), Gleann nam 
Fiadh (the Parts of the 
human body are represented ina large group 
of names. Ceann, a head, we find in the form 
of Kin in hundreds of ¢.g. Kintyre 
(the land); druim, a_ back, 
appears in names like Drumochter (the high 
back); sron, a nose, in Stronaba (the nose of 
the cow) 


glen of the deer) 


names 
head of the 


aodann, a 
while 


Edinbane 
woman's breast, 


lace, in 
(fair-lace); mam, a 
cioch, with the same meaning, and cruachan, 
a hip, are not uncommon. Names like these 
present little difficulty to anyone with a slight 
knowledge of Gaelic 

Not all of the 


stood, however 


names are so easily under- 
Ihe spellings of the older 
names, in many cases, have been so distorted 
by time that even our scholars find it difficult 
to penetrate their modern disguise In 
addition, there is a hard core of names 
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some of them no doubt belonging to 
Celtic speech—which have so far refused to 
reveal their secrets. Apart from these 
problem names, however, the map, as now 
presented to us by modern scholarship, is an 
intensely human document, in which history, 
legend, romance, and ancient beliefs jostle 
one another in a fascinating mosaic, through 
which much that was obscure in the past 
becomes articulate and intimate 


pre- 


HE name Scotland, although not old as 

placenames go, has a history in keeping 
with the romance usually associated with it, 
and its full story can only be told by going 
back to one of the oldest British geographical 
terms—Albion, which included present-day 
Scotland and England In Roman 
Britannia had supplanted Albion, and the 
part north of the Forth and Clyde was known 
as Caledonia. Towards the end of the 3rd 
century Caledonia becomes Pictland, this in 
due course giving way to Scotland, which by 


times 


the 11th century covered much the same area 
as it does to-day 

The term Scotia wa 
Ireland only 


originally applied to 
but purely as a literary (Latin) 
term by the learned classes of that country 
The lower classes called their country by the 
more popular names 
Banba 
the Irish began to infiltrate into what is now 
Scotland, they brought these names and the 


I ire, I alga, I odia, and 
From the 3rd century onward, when 


Gaelic language with them, and they remain 
with us sull Thus we find Eire 
Scottish Earns; we even find it in Findhorn, 
which means White Ireland, and in Deveron, 
which means Black Ireland. Not far from the 
Findhorn is Elgin, name 
from Ealga, just as Banff on the Deveron 
Fodla we find 


in all our 


which derives its 
derives its name from Banba 
in Atholl, meaning New Ireland 
It was not until about the middle of the 
9th Kenneth MacAlpine, a 
Gaelic king, came to rule over both Picts and 
Scots, that the term Scotia began to replace 
that of Pictland 
was very confusing 
we find Dicuil 
Scotia’ to distinguish it from the other Scotia 
in Britain; and when Edward | put forward 
his claim to the overlordship of Scotland he 
quoted from the chronicler Marianus Scotus, 
with the object of showing that the Scottish 
claim for independence was condemned by 


century, when 


The existence of two Scotias 
In a.p. 825, for example 
“our 


writing of Ireland as 





one of themselves. But Marianus was not a 
Scot; he was an Irishman. For hundreds of 
years confusion existed regarding the nation- 
ality of many of the Scots colleges throughout 
Europe, and in some cases the question has 
never been definitely settled. 

Many names help to piece together the early 
racial pattern. In Alba, the Gaelic name for 
Scotland, for example, we have the ancient 
Albion, which is also found in Breadalbane 
(the upland of Alba). Caledonia is com- 
memorated in Dunkeld (the fort of the Cale- 
donians) and in Schichallion (the sacred hill 
of the Caledonians). In Pentland Firth—a 
corruption of Pictland Firth—we have the 
name given by the Norsemen to the narrow 
sea separating Orkney from the adjacent 
Pictish mainland. The Britons of Strathclyde 
gave their name to Dumbarton (the fortress 
of the Britons), while the British hero, Arthur, 
is immortalised in the near-by Arthur's Seat 
on the right bank of the Leven, as well as in 
the better known Arthur's Seat in Edinburgh, 
and many other names. 


HE language spoken by the Britons was 
akin to, if not identical with, that spoken 
by the Picts. It was a Cymric tongue, which 
faded out in Scotland about the middle of the 
by which time it had been 
Both of these 


9th century, 
largely superseded by Gaelic. 
Celtic languages are strongly represented in 
Scottish placenames. Many of the Cymric 


names still survive, more or less in their 
original form; others originally Cymric have 
assumed a purely Gaelic form; while a large 
number of names are partly Gaelic and partly 
Cymric. Among the latter are many names 
beginning with Cymric aber, meaning a 
confluence, and pit, meaning a portion-——-two 
of the commonest prefixes in Scottish place- 
names. 

The sort of thing that frequently happened 
when the language of a district changed is 
seen in the history of the Banffshire name, 
King Edward. One of the earliest spellings 
of the name is Kynedor, which dates from 
the year 1199. The first syllable shows Gaelic 
influence, while the last syllable is Pictish 
dour, meaning water. In 1320 the name 
appears as Kiner-ward. Kiner is a corruption 
of Pictish kumer, a confluence, and the 
original name was no doubt Kumerdour 
(the confluence of the waters), which exactly 
fits the original site. The Gaelic mutilation 
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of the name arose when Gaelic incomers who 
did not understand the older Pictish language 
settled in the «istrict. The later distortion, 
which gave us ‘he name in its present form, 
emerged after English had superseded Gaelic 
in the area. 

In the parish of Tannadice, in Angus, there 
is a hill called Naked Tam. Originally the 
name was Tom Nocht, the Gaelic for bare 
or naked hill. There came a time when tom, 
meaning hill, was not understood by the local 
inhabitants, who, assuming that the term 
represented the English Christian name Tom, 
decided to mend matters by substituting the 
Scottish Tam! 

The Anglicising process still goes on, even 
in the heart of the Highlands, and not 
infrequently with less success than one might 
desire. A_ descriptive Gaelic name like 
Drochaid Charra (the bridge of the rock- 
ledge), for example, loses much of its charm 
and meaning in the modern Carrbridge; and 
surely something more imaginative might 
have been found for the poetical Coire na 
Sith (the corrie of the fairy) than a devitalised 
Kirnashie. What an indignity, too, to find a 
name like Cnoc Alainn (the beautiful hillock) 
masquerading as Cockalane, or Poll a 
Mbuillean (the mill pool) in the egregious 
disguise of Pollywillin! The map contains 
many of these caricatures, which would have 
been less numerous if the Ordnance Survey 
had had more effective collaboration with 
Gaelic scholars. 


[EW names shed more light on early 
Scottish history than those commemorat 
ing the saints of the early Celtic church, whose 
names are preserved in hundreds of church 
sites from the Solway to Shetland. Among 
the brilliant galaxy of scholar-saints whose 
learning earned for the Celtic West the title of 
*the Greece of Western Europe’, the names 
of Ninian and Columba shine out with special! 
brilliance. Columba'’s fame has long been 
acknowledged. But only in recent years has 
anything like justice been done to the memory 
of Ninian; and for the belated recognition 
we are indebted in no small measure to the 
evidence of a placename. It is an interesting 
story. 

A few miles north from Sumburgh Head, 
the most southerly point of the Shetland 
group, its shores washed by the surge of the 
open Atlantic, is the now famous St Ninian’s 
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Isle-—-not an island really, because a narrow 
strip of gorgeous white sand connects it with 
the mainland of Shetland, a quarter of a mile 
away. 

St Ninian, who died in a.p. 432, was founder 
in Galloway of the famous church at Whithorn 
which was not only the cradle of Christianity 
in Scotland but aiso gave to Ireland many of 
her earliest missionaries. A large number of 
ancient church sites throughout Scotland 
commemorate Ninian’s name, but up to some 
seventy years ago not many people would 
have dared to suggest that St Ninian’s 
missionary activities extended as far north as 
Shetland 

St Ninian’s Isle had long been a place of 
pilgrimage, but it was not until the sea began 
to encroach on the sandy foundation of the 
old graveyard, laying bare slab-covered 
graves of a very early Celtic period, that the 
remote antiquity of the site became manifest. 
In the year 1878 Gilbert Goudie, a native of 
Shetland, and a scholar and archaeologist of 
considerable repute, paid one of his frequent 
visits to the isle. As luck would have it, the 
sea had recently washed bare a new stratum 
of graves, on one of which, to his great delight, 
Goudie came across a sandstone slab contain- 
ing an inscription in ogham characters. He 


had long suspected that the isle was the site 
of a Ninian foundation, and he was now 
convinced by his find that his surmise was 
correct 

The stone was removed and in due course 
taken to Edinburgh for examination by a 
group of scholars, whose transliteration of the 


ogham, however—as they interpreted it 
contained no reference to Ninian. They even 
flouted the idea that Ninian could possibly 
have had any connection with either the site 
or the stone. Goudie was not impressed by 
these findings, and great must have been his 
satisfaction when, some years later, the ogham 
was deciphered by Dr A. B. Scott, whose 
reading of the inscription—‘the lis (or 
enclosure) of Ninian the Baptiser’—has long 
been accepted by experts in this and other 
countries. Events had confirmed what the 
name of the isle had proclaimed for centuries, 
that here indeed was a genuine Ninian 
foundation, founded, no doubt, by Ninian 
himself more than a hundred years before 
Columba was born. The map remembered, 
and in doing 80 gave a new orientation to one 
of the most fascinating chapters in Scottish 
history 
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HE mention of Columba recalls to our 

mind another famous island—lona 
which for hundreds of years was regarded as 
one of the most sacred shrines in Western 
Europe. Not only was it renowned for its 
piety, but at the height of its fame it was also 
one of the greatest centres of European 
learning. It is a beautiful name, but, strangely 
enough, we owe it in its present form to an 
error on the part of a mediaval copyist, who, 
mistaking a ‘u’ for an ‘n’, gave us Iona, in- 
stead of the proper name loua. We may well 
forgive him his blunder, although loua, which 
means the island of the yew-trees, is a name of 
unusual interest. The yew was the sacred 
tree of the Druids of Scotland, and there is 
reason to believe that lona was one of their 
sacred places long before the time of Columba. 
The yew-cult was very widespread, and the 
word eburos (yew) occurs in a whole series of 
names of ancient peoples and places through- 
out Western Europe. 

According to Casar, the Druids met at a 
fixed time each year in the land of the Carnutes, 
which was reckoned to be the centre of all 
Gaul, and held a session in a consecrated 
place. The term nemeton was applied to these 
holy places, which were usually situated in 
groves. 

There were many of them in Gaul and 
we read that the Celtic tribes who settled 
in Asia Minor in the 3rd century 8.c.—the 
forebears of the ‘foolish Galatians’ of St Paul 

had their Dru-nemeton or chief sacred 
place. There is a record of a Ver-nemeton, 
great shrine, near Willoughby-on-the-Wold in 
Nottinghamshire, and in Scotland we find 
the name in various forms-—in Nevay, in 
Angus; in Nevie, in Glenlivet; in Creig 
Neimhidh, in Glen Urquhart; in Dalnavie 
and Inchnavie in Ross; and in several other 
instances. 

One of the most interesting examples is 
Duneaves (the house of the nemeton) in the 
parish of Fortingal in Perthshire. It was 
the custom of the early Celtic church to estab- 
lish their places of worship at or near the sites 
of pagan holy places, and this seems to have 
been done at Fortingal, where the church is 
in the immediate neighbourhood of the 
ancient shrine of Duneaves. Another sig- 
nificant feature is the famous yew-tree, reputed 
to be over 3000 years old, which stands at the 
western end of the church. In all probability 
this tree was originally associated with 
ancient pagan ceremonial at Duncaves 





ERHAPS our most ancient 
those of our rivers 


names are 
According to Profes- 
sor W. J. Watson, our greatest authority on 
. Celtic placenames, ‘the feeling of divinity 
pervades and colours the whole system of our 
ancient stream nomenclature’; and among the 
many examples of river-goddess names he 
mentions are Tay (the silent one); Clyde (the 
washer); and Dee and Don, both derived 
from an Early Celtic root, which also gives 
us the modern Gaelic Dia, meaning God. The 
holy wells which figure so prominently in 
Scottish folklore, and the belief in the curative 
properties of their waters, especially round 
about the seasons of the great Celtic festivals 
of Beltane and Lammas, are probably 
reminiscences of the ancient worship of water 
deities 

Just obstinately 
names ‘remember 


how some of our place- 


is illustrated in the name 


Give ’Km 


GIVE ’EM BEANS! 


Coll, an island off the west coast. Dr Alex 
ander MacBain, an eminent Gaelic scholar, 
suggested that the name was from Gaelic 
calltuinn, meaning hazel, and, unlikely as the 
derivation seemed in an island destitute of 
trees and bushes, the subsequent discovery in 
peat-bogs of large quantities of hazel-nuts 
proved that the hazel-tree was once plentiful 
in Coll, indeed so plentiful as to confer its 
name on the island. On somewhat similar 
grounds Dr MacBain's interpretation of Loch 
Ranza in Arran as the loch of the rowan-tree 

this time a Norse derivation—-was contested 
by various scholars, including Dr Kuno 
Meyer, but the discovery by geologists some 
time after of the remains of three successive 
forests of rowan in the neighbourhood vin- 
dicated Dr MacBain's conclusions. 

To the question: *What's in a name?’, the 
map provides an illuminating answer 


Beans! 


The Trials of a Caterer 





GWYN B. 


HAVE 


accounts ol 


read recently so many depressing 
British 
restaurants, and tearooms from the pens of 
those who hunt by 


catering in hotels, 
night and by day for good 
succeed in getting their teeth 
at the very 
small squeak from one who, 


food, and never 
in any such thing, that I feel I must 
least, attempt a 
during a prolonged period of slavery, laboured 
appease the 
hunger of all comers with what she hoped was 
that very thing 


earnestly and unceasingly to 


I bought an old and beautiful cottage some 
| was 
Here, | thought, as I 
sewed the curtains for the long, low, diamond- 
paned tearoom, I would serve nothing but 
truly good food, cooked, | planned, as I dis- 


miles from two large south-coast resorts 


burning with enthusiasm 


EDMUNDS 


but 


iway 


the 
real 


tempered kitchen, well 
Butter, cegs, with 
synthetic frauds. Herbs of fresh and unusual 
flavour, I decided, as I dug my beds of light 
soil and planted coriander, fennel, chervil, 
and tarragon too, I 
insisted, as I scrubbed, painted, and dusted 

I must say here that when I mention good 
food I know I throw my hat into the ring. The 
adjective ‘good’ when applied to food can be 
defined in about as many ways as 


simply 


cream—and 


Spotless cleanliness, 


there are 
consumers. For myself, I like my food plain 
Oysters, cold game with black grapes, a green 
salad, and a perfectly ripe grapefruit is my 
idea of an enjoyable meal, to vary occasionally 
that which to many would be a hopelessly 


monotonous diet of wholewheat and 
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butter and fresh vegetables. It keeps me 
perfectly content, but I do realise that many 
people like sauces, like fussings, like frills, and 
their good money should buy what they want, 
and that served in peace and quiet too, with- 
out the distraction of music, floorshows, cats 
and dogs, or whatever the current craze for 
aids to digestion happens to be. 

Fresh vegetables they must have. I con- 
templated my rows of growing salad plants and 
green-stuff with satisfaction. I planted flower- 
beds under the windows with lavender, rose- 
mary, stocks, sweet williams, and there, too, 
the bergamots and pinks flourished apace. 

I furnished the rooms with comfortable 
chairs, reasonably-sized tables, with plenty of 
leg-room, and not a wobble amongst the lot. 

The walls I left almost bare. Not much 
brass. The bearns, the small-paned windows, 
and the grand glowing old-brick fireplace gave 
the eye restful contemplation. Also, I in- 
cluded a small library of books and magazines 
of topical interest. 


HEN opening time came I was very 
pleased. My expectations were modest. 
It was early in the season and | was not 
experienced. I had quite forgotten about 


advertising, too. But I was happy and hopeful. 


Those who came expressed themselves 
charmed. I had long and interesting talks 
with all sorts of nice people, and made many 
friends, and so it was some time before I 
realised that diverting conversation did not 
pay the rates, nor did my newly-acquired 
friends foot the gas-bill for me. 

The bills were mounting and mounting, and 
all that my friendly appreciative well-wishers 
could do was to say: ‘Of course, we'll come 
again. Can you get me a lunch for two next 
month, on the 12th? You see, we can't do 
this often, much as we'd like to—simply can't 
afford it. I know you don’t charge the earth, 
but even then it's a pinch.’ 

So the season wore on, and my customers 
stepped up a little, but I found that many 
parties of people—the gentlemen usually in 
costumes finished off with braces—came, 
looked, retreated, and drove hurriedly away 
again in their large and costly cars. 

Baked beans on toast became the order of 
the day. My home-made fruit-drinks, with 
their little sprigs of borage floating on the top, 
became greatly suspect. The popular brands 
of liquid, vermilion, scarlet, and emerald, were 
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demanded. I grew used to a hush falling on 
the tearoom when I entered and I learned 
to grin cheerfully through many a mother’s 
frantic attempt to quicten a child's outspoken 
repetition of father’s defamatory comments on 
the food. 

I became inured to incidents. One poor 
youth who had rashly required a savoury 
sandwich, for instance, picked out every 
single speck of the herbs that I had in- 
corporated in the minced ham and eggs and 
left them decorating the edge of his plate. He 
looked perfectly terrified when he finally paid, 
and escaped. 

I used very little fish, but an indignant 
woman returned a lemon sole once—because 
I used tarragon in the stuffing. *Take out the 
funny stuff,’ she said. *It tastes like turpentine.’ 

And so it went on. I had a visit from an 
anxious kind woman who had brought a party 
the previous day. The good soul had called 
to settle up for the outing. As she was going, 
she said: ‘Just one thing | must mention. 
You are new to catering, I think, are you not? 
Will you allow me to give you a little advice? 
I'm the cook at the new Ladies’ Club at 
Brighton, so I know what I'm talking about. 
That salmon salad was quite nice in its way, 
quite nice, but you know, in this part of 
England, we don’t put custard on the salad 
quite like that, and it had gone off a little too, 
dear, hadn't it? Sure you don't mind me 
mentioning it?’ I had taken a good deal of 
trouble over that hollandaise sauce. I began 
to wilt a trifle. 


STRUGGLED on a little longer, however, 
until one day, late in the season, I found a 
large genial sort of character seated in the 
room demanding lunch. I left him happily 
tucking in, only to have him present himself a 
couple of minutes later at the kitchen door, 
plate in hand. ‘Angel face," he said, ‘angel 
face, put this back in the fridge for ten 
minutes, and get some more ready. I'm 
phoning a pal of mine in Eastbourne. He 
won't be long. I want him to have some. It's 
the best terrine of game I've tasted in my life.’ 

I think that was the turning-point. 

He was the proprietor of a chain of south- 
coast eating-houses, all making a lot of 
beautiful money. After he had eaten, he came 
and talked to me, seating his large expensively- 
clothed person on my kitchen table, whilst 
I made scones around his outskirts. 





I told him my experiences, and he held 
forth at length. ‘My dear girl,’ he said, ‘my 
dear girl. Don't you know? Don't you 
understand? Dear heaven! Look. Give them 
something hot. Give it to ‘em quick, and, 
above all, give them something that they've 
seen before. Nothing new, as you value your 
bank-balance.’ 

He wenton. * You realise, I hope, that every 
time you feed your beautiful herbs to the great 
British Public they cherish a lurking conviction 
that, if you haven't already poisoned them, 
you're about to in a moment. Beans—give 
‘em beans; ham—with lashings of vinegar; 
blotting-paper bread ; bright-yellow margarine, 
the brighter the better; fish and chips and tea, 
made in an urn, if possible. Give ‘em that, 
and you're safe. Some daring devils occasion- 
ally indulge in a sauce, but if it can't come out 
of a bottle, why, then it must taste like boot- 
polish, or else they get nervous again. Gosh, 
dear one, you don't know the first thing about 
it! A few folk like this good food lark, and 
you see ‘em once a bloomin’ month, if you're 
lucky, and a sweet lot of electricity they pay 
for—enough to let you see your bills by, and 


GIVE ’EM BEANS! 


that's darned all. The truth is, love,’ said this 
worked-up gentleman, sitting in the flour, ‘the 
truth is, them wot's got the taste ain't got the 
money, and them wot's got the cash couldn't 
possibly know less about food. Give it up, 
sweetheart, give it up before you're down in 
the basement with the empties. Do now.’ 

I gave his discourse a great deal of thought, 
and then made up my mind. 

I sold the cottage to a shrewd woman from 
the Midlands. She covered up the beams, dug 
up the herbs, and the flower-beds, covered it 
all with a slab of concrete, put radios in every 
room, fitted the tearoom with a snack bar and 
a lot of chromium and tubular-steel furniture, 
and erected a huge sulphur and chocolate 
awning. 

She sells fruit lollies, and candy floss, and all 
the desired emerald-green and vermilion drinks. 
Her bread and cakes are brought by van each 
week. Fish and chips, luncheon-meat, sand- 
wiches, and slab cake are her stand-bys——and 
she is making a great deal of money. It’s the 
same sort of money that I wanted to make, and 
because I couldn't, | had to stop. So you see, 
do you not, what I mean? 


LL 


On the Heights 


Once more the miracle, still unexplained 

Content and strength and thankfulness renewed, 
As though the spirit its true realm attained 

Here in this sunlit, still, high solitude. 


From past and future, our whole dream of time, 
1 am by strange enlightenment set free ; 

This moment's all; I know the Now sublime, 
Eternal, as the great reality. 


Sorrows and failures, disillusion, pain, 
Pleasures, successes, all that life has been, 

As spectrum colours fuse to white again, 
Mingle, accepted, in a joy serene. 


I shall descend from this illumined height, 

Find doubt and fear and trouble to bemoan, 
Yet even in gloom may I remember light 

And trust the certainties that here I've known. 


O God who made the hills, to all who seek 
Grant their uplifted moment, that they so 

See the far vision, hear the silence speak, 
And, past philosophy’s surmisings, know! 


W. K. Howmes. 





The Dynamite Horse 





KERRY 


IM ARROW urged his horse near the big 
steer, then flung himself upon the wickedly- 
curved horn He tried to slip a ribbon over 
hook, just as he felt 


of corral logs at his back 


the nearest the solid 
The brute 


Relentiessly the horns swung 


scrayx 
had him boxed 
toward him. Jim dropped the ribbon, putting 
all his strength into fighting off the menacing 
points 
*Ai—i—i!” 
Ihe steer 
himself 


Jim 
horns 


twisted loose and 


ideways As the 


hurled 
slammed 
the animal bawled its rage 
By that time the young Indian had climbed 
up the fence beyond reach 

*Hah—-h—h!’ roared the grandstand crowd, 
a many-throated laugh at his predicament. 

The safety-riders drove off the angry animal, 


against the logs, 


and Jim climbed down, picking up the reins of 
his waiting horse. He walked back to the 
other contestants, where Hoot Downs made 
a loud *That 


comment to his companion 
Niche kid sure looks scared, don't he’ 

Jim stopped, scowling at the famous rodeo 
cow boy Before he could speak, his uncle 
stepped swiftly to his side 
Al-toos, 
Cree 
was near 
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*You were lucky, 
old Fox-tail said to him, using the 
word for Arrow. ‘That death 


lime, 


WOOD 


Jim turned from Hoot'’s mocking grin and 
went toward the Indians, a half-dozen young 
men who hoped to win a share of the prize- 
money They enjoyed the rodeo contests, 
but this time it was more than fun for Jim 
In a log-cabin out on the reserve Jim’s father 
lay listless on a pole bunk. He was too ill to 
work and too proud to accept white men’s 
charity. So his son had joined the reckless 
band of stampede-crazy Indians. Jim's sole 
purpose was to win prize-moncy to pay for 
proper care for his parent 
deeply shaken. That raging steer had tried to 
kill him, and Hoot had publicly 
announced the emotion Jim Arrow had felt 
Fear! 


But now he was 


Downs 


ERHAPS that youngster 
stopped to stare at the rawboned animal 
displayed behind the steel bars of a special 
trailer. A large placard that the 
horse wWaS DYNAMITE THE TERRIBLE 
The owner of the bronc, Happy Hogan, was 
squatted beside the trailer talking with Wally 
Gillespie, a had many 


awards at Wally smiled at 
‘ 


was why the 


boasted 


cowboy who won 


western shows 


you met such 


young Jim and said: ‘Too bac 


a mean one, fella.’ 





The youth nodded, wondering if the other 
referred to the furious steer or the taunting 
Hoot Downs 

The other Indians murmured sympathy. 
The boy acknowledged this, then sat himself 
beside his leathery-faced uncle, who managed 
their business dealings with the white men 
sponsoring the show. ‘Did Hoot Downs 
speak truth just now?’ Jim whispered to 
Fox-tail. ‘I felt fear a moment ago, but am 
I a coward?’ 

‘We are all cowards when we suddenly see 
death's naked face.’ The shrewd old eyes 
glanced fondly at the lad. ‘What worries me 
is the way look at Dynamite You 
shouldn't consider such a risk, my nephew.’ 

The loudspeaker boomed out to inform the 
spectators that the well-known Hoot Downs 
had won the steer-decorating contest. A long 
cheer went up from the stands, and voices 
shouted: ‘Good old Hoot!’ 

The fancy-dressed cowboy waved his big 
hat. Wally Gillespie and Hoot were the only 
big-name contestants at this small-town show, 
so patrons applauded everything they did 


you 


‘YALF-ROPING was next. Jim Arrow and 
Charley Tallpine paid their entry-fees and 


drew numbers for position 
‘I got number two,’ Hoot announced 


Jim was embarrassed to see that he had 
drawn first place. Going over to the chute 
from which the calf would be released, the 
boy was acutely aware of the famous rider 
following him 

“You ready, youngster?’ the gateman asked 

Jim quickly looped his rope, leaning forward 
in the saddle 

“Gonna 


make a big play, huh?’ jeered 
Downs, laughing. ‘Watch out that calf don't 
bunt you, sonny boy.’ 

The gate opened 
Nettled by Hoot's Jim overrode the 
little animal in his first angry rush The 
Indian wheeled his pony, then threw. When 
the loop settled over the animal's head, the 
experienced horse reared back to tighten the 
lasso. Jim jumped off and ran along the 
rope, keeping on the The calf 
recovered from the spill just as the boy 
sought to put a half-hitch around its legs 
The first try was spoiled by kicking. Jim 
slapped it down and looped the rope again, 
this time securing the tie. But the time-limit 
horn blew just as he stood up 


calf bolted 


and the 
taunt, 


tension 
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Hoot Downs put a rope on his calf before 
it took five jumps, then skilfully tied it tight 
A roar of approval came from the stands. 

Jim thought: ‘They never cheer that way 
for an Indian." This time cheers did not 
matter. Jim remembered the gasping breaths 
of his father. Abruptly the boy crossed over 
to stare again at the Dynamite horse 

Fox-tail hurried after him. ‘Money is not 
worth the risk of broken bones,’ the uncle 
declared. 

Jim reread the placard. A hundred dollars 
was offered to anyone who stayed on the 
bronc’s back for thirty seconds. 

‘Notice something else,’ the uncle pointed 
a bony finger. ‘To get a chance at the prize, 
one must pay a ten-dollar fee.’ 


HE youngster won second place in the 
Steer-riding, a punishing that 

many cowboys did not enter. Hoot stayed 
out of that event, but Wally Gillespie entered 
and took first place 

*You had the wilder animal, fella,’ Gillespie 
said as he and Jim their credits 
*Mine was a show-off jumper, but he didn't 
get tough like yours.’ 

*It didn’t hurt,’ Jim answered. 
won, mister.’ 


contest 


collected 


‘Glad you 


‘Well, it helps pay for groceries,’ replied 
Wally, smiling 

“You made a fine ride, At-toos,’ praised 
Fox-tail afterward. Consulting the rodeo 
poster, he added: * The prize is ten dollars.’ 

*Ten dollars?’ Jim toward the 
Dynamite stailion 

‘Ail’ wailed Fox-tail 
away!’ 

Jim said: ‘Riding is the best thing I do, 
and this you know.’ 

The boy left his friends in order to study 
the wild bronc at close range. Happy Hogan, 
the owner, rented a string of buckers to rodeo 
officials and was granted the concession of 
featuring Dynamite the Terrible at every show 
His offer of a hundred-dollar prize for a 
thirty-second ride had been collected but 
rarely, while Hogan made money on the ten 
dollar entry-fee. Some cowboys who had 
tried to tame the stallion were still in the 
hospital, a few so badly crippled they would 
never ride again 

‘He's bad medicine,” Wally Gillespie said 
quietly. ‘I tried him, once.’ 

‘Did you win?’ 


glanced 


‘Don't throw it 
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*Not me, fella. It was last year, when 
Hogan first put the brute on the circuit. 
When I hit the dirt, the bronc tried to stomp 
me." Wally glanced at the slight youth and 
said: *What you do is your own business, but 
just thought I'd mention this horse is mean." 

‘It isn’t only the money,’ Jim said im- 
pulsively. ‘1 felt fear when that steer nearly 
hooked me, and Hoot Downs called me a 
coward. This bronc could help me prove to 
myself that Hoot is wrong.’ 

Gillespie unbuttoned a shirt-cuff, rolling up 
the sleeve to reveal a white scar on his forearm. 
‘Il got a bigger one on my leg, too. Both 


times, and lots o' times since, | was scared 
Don't go fretting over such things, 


plenty. 
fella.’ 


| APPY HOGAN bustled close, a big cigar 
cocked jauntily from his lips. *Going to 
try a ride, Wally?’ 

‘Nope. You know how I feel about 
Dynamite. He should be barred from the 
circuit. He will be, too, soon’s he kills some 
poor guy.’ 

Hogan shrugged, then glanced at the Indian. 
‘How about you, kid? You showed us a 
good ride on that beef a couple minutes ago. 
Wanna try for big money?’ 

Before Jim could reply, Fox-tail called him 
to team up with Charley and Tom Beaver for 
the wild pony contest. It was a three-man 
job, each team given a haltered pony and 
expected to hold the ranting animal long 
enough to cinch on a saddle. Then one 
cowboy had to mount and ride for five seconds. 
The Indians finished third in this event. 

‘Five dollars each,’ Fox-tail told them, 
consulting his papers. ‘You are doing well, 
my children.’ 

Now came the second round of bronc- 
riding. Jim was allotted a bucker named 
Jack Rabbit. The animal reared high and 
swapped ends, kicking up its heels and 
prancing in a fast circle. Jim was still fanning 
his hat when the time-horn blew. He felt sure 
about winning money, until he saw the 
skyrocketing rides put on by other contestants. 

‘Hoot Downs first,’ rasped the loudspeaker, 
*Wally Gillespie second, Matty Martin third.’ 

‘Too bad,’ Fox-tail said sympathetically. 

* Listen!’ 

‘Ladies and gentlemen,’ boomed the an- 
nouncer. ‘Your attention, please.  Intro- 
ducing Happy Hogan, owner of the famous 
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bronc called Dynamite. 
Hogan.’ 

The band played a fanfare. With eloquent 
skill, the clever Mr Hogan roused the crowd's 
interest in the dangerous stallion. He was 
sure they wanted to see the spectacular bucker 
in action. Was there any brave cowboy 
present, anxious to earn a hundred dollars? 
Thirty seconds wasn’t a long time. He was 
offering more than three dollars a second for 
a riding job. Who wanted to earn such wages? 

Jim Arrow joined the group gathering 
around the special trailer. The stallion 
shrilled out a defiant neigh as the men clustered 
near. 

‘Not for me,’ said Matty Martin. 

‘Il could sure use the money,’ stated Joe 
Lafitte, ‘but not to-day, thanks.’ 

Hoot Downs said loudly: ‘I collected a 
hundred smackers from Hogan last season, 
which bars me from getting a’ second chance. 
Dynamite’s a bad horse, but he can be ridden.’ 

There was a short silence, then a cowboy 
muttered: ‘Yeah, he can be ridden—if you're 
good, and lucky.’ 

Downs said: ‘Well, I wasn't lucky.’ 

Joe Lafitte growled: *O.K., so you're good. 
But remember this, Downs, Dynamite’s a 
worse horse to-day than when you rode him 
last year. He's in better shape, and he’s more 
experienced.’ 

The speaker boomed again. Happy pleaded 
with the boys to give the crowd a thrill. Who 
wanted to win a hundred dollars? 

Hoot pointed at Jim Arrow. ‘How about 
you, Indian?’ 

Wally Gillespie said: ‘Lay off, Hoot.’ 

‘I just want to see a little fun,’ Downs 
retorted. ‘How about it, Niche? Or did that 
big steer scare all the spunk outa you?’ 

Jim shook off his uncle's restraining hand. 
‘It is not because I am being dared, but 
because of my own wish. I would like to 
ride Dynamite.’ 


Here you are, Happy 


IM’S Indian friends burst into a chatter of 

sibilant Cree, protesting his decision, as 
Hogan jubilantly announced that a rider had 
volunteered. An Indian boy. Jim Arrow 
from the Prairie Reserve. Give him a big 
hand, folks! And remember, please, that 
neither Hogan nor the rodeo management 
assumed any responsibility for injuries the 
horse inflicted on this or any other contestant. 

Hogan left the microphone and hurried 





close. He pocketed Jim’s entry-fee, then 
warned the other cowboys to get clear of the 
arena to avoid getting hurt. 

“You're a fine one to worry about hurting 
people,’ Wally said. 

Hogan flushed red, turning from Gillespie's 
accusing stare to announce: ‘I'll saddle my 
pet. He’s quiet as a kitten until a man tries 
to ride him. Come along, Dynamite.’ 

The stallion was led out of the trailer, 
behaving like a placid workhorse except for 
the wildly rolling eyes and quivering nostrils. 
Hogan took the bucker to a saddling chute, 
closed the gate, then expertly cinched on the 
gear under the watchful eyes of chute-judges. 

*This is gonna be good,’ gloated Hoot. 

Joe Lafitte scowled and said: ‘I'm re- 
membering my friend Barney and his bust 
hip. You seem to be on the horse's side, 
Downs. Personally, I'm pulling for the kid.’ 

Hoot Downs grinned, stating again that a 
good rider could stay aboard Dynamite. 

‘Yeah,’ spat Matty Martin, ‘you made that 
brag before.’ 

Hogan seemed increasingly aware of the 
hostility of the watching cowboys. He tucked 
in the last strap through the cinch-ring, 
glancing around at the young Indian. ‘You 
ali set, youngster?’ 

Jim nodded. Fox-tail’s hand pressed his 
shoulder briefly as Charley Tallpine and the 
others gave him a good-luck wish. The boy 
climbed the chute, perched a moment on the 
top rail, then slid his legs down to straddle the 
smooth saddle. 

‘Now!’ yelled Hogan. 


EF FE HH—HH!’ screamed the stallion, 
half-stumbling in eagerness to clear the 
chute 

Jim felt the terrific surge of power under 
him. The first jump took horse and rider a 
dozen feet from the gate, then Dynamite 
reared high and pawed the air. Jim leaned 
toward the animal's neck to hold his balance, 
dodging sideways as the bony head jerked 
viciously back at him. Swiftly the horse came 
down, squealing as it hit the ground. Jim 
shifted his weight, expecting a reverse buck 
But up went Dynamite’s head again, another 
perpendicular dance on the hind-legs. 

One of Jim's boots lost the stirrup. He 
fought to stay aboard, knowing he was on a 
horse that made all other broncs seem tame 
Down slammed the front hooves. Then the 
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big horse lurched sideways with a suddenness 
that nearly toppled Jim. The bronc plunged 
around in a stiff-legged series of bucks. Jim 
had found the missing stirrup and was firmly 
seated, but every jump shook his spine. He 
rocked forward and back, jerking violently 
with the speed of the action. Yet he managed 
to keep knees tightly wedged, while his right 
hand fanned his hat in cowboy style. 

Dimly, as from a great distance, he heard 
the grandstand crowd roaring out an excited 
cheer. Again he had a bitter thought: 
Probably they were applauding the horse, like 
Hoot Downs. It didn't matter. He forgot 
the crowd, nor did he notice Wally Gillespie 
mounted on his trained pony and circling 
warily, ready to act as safety-rider to protect 
the youngster. Happy Hogan was on another 
horse, watching closely. And old Fox-tail 
climbed aboard Jim's own horse, his dark 
eyes sombre. 

Dynamite put his big head close to the 
ground, grunting as hind heels kicked skyward. 
Jim slammed hard against the saddle-horn 
Just when it seemed possible that the horse 
was going to sprawl head first, the squealing 
stallion bounced back to all fours and reversed 
the rearing. Then the big body whirled in a 
fast spin that nearly spilled the youngster. 

The rider did come right out of the saddle 
a second later. The stallion lost footing and 
crashed earthward on its side. Jim barely had 
time to shake loose and land on his feet, saving 
himself from being crushed under the rolling 
horse. When the bronc started to rise, Jim 
vaulted into the saddle again as Hogan yelled 
to the judges: ‘Dock his time-—dock ‘im!’ 

A long cheer came from the stands, acclaim- 
ing the boy's skill. Someone had remembered 
his name. They started chanting: Jim! Jim! 
Jim! 


HE boy found the stirrups as Dynamite 
tried a corkscrew turn, now on one side 


and whirling to reverse the action. Jim saw 
the ground as a confused blur of motion. His 
teeth snapped shut as the bronc came down 
stiff-legged. The youngster pitched forward 
when Dynamite tried a galloping charge and 
a crashing stop. Then the hind hooves went 
up, kicking at the sun. In a swift plunge 
almost in mid-air the stallion looped the other 
way, and Jim banked his head against the 
hard muscles of the animal's neck. His nose 
took the blow, causing a rush of tears 
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The boy tried to clear his watery eyes, but 
at that instant the bronc put all its weight on 
to the front hooves. Jim snapped forward as 
though his body had been an uncoiling whip. 
Dynarnite felt the rider's knees slacken and 
the stallion squealed in triumph. Frantically 
the youngster sought to keep his balance 

Another long roar came from the stands 
shouting his name. There was tension among 
the spectators Dynamite’s savagery em- 
phasised the lad’s peril. A crowd thrills to 
danger, so the watchers were standing on their 
seats as they cheered the rider's ordeal. 

*It must be time!’ Jim gasped 

Ihe lad had taken terrible punishment 
during those long seconds. The stallion was 
also tiring, but there was still a lot of fight in 
the powerful bay. Jim felt the beast lunge 
forward, pivot, and rear. ‘This time he was 
not fast enough at shifting weight. He 
pitched over the high cantle, almost clearing 
the saddle. In a frenzied effort to stay 
aboard, Jim wrapped arms around the 
animal's neck. The stallion shrilled its rage, 
giving itself a tremendous shake. Jim's grip 
loosened. He sailed through space. Then 
the ground hit him with a breathtaking crash 

Instantly Dynamite whirled to attack, teeth 
bared and front hooves rising to strike. Jim 
caught a glimpse of those descending hooves 
and rolled sideways 


Hogan shouted: ‘Quiet, Dynamite! Quiet!’ 


[' was Wally’s horse that cut between the 


boy while old 
the saddle to 
fallen rider. 

This time the 
obeyed, standing docile as its master 
closed in 

Fox-tail hoisted Jim to his feet 

‘Did the horn blow?’ The youngster did 
not realise he had shouted the question, nor 
that he was close to the corrals where the 
watching were perched Hoot 
Downs uttered a derisive laugh as he jumped 
down 

‘It didn't blow, At-toos,’ 
answered. * You lost.’ 

Wally swung off his horse and said 
showed us a grand ride, Jim 
seen.’ 

The boy turned, waving a hand at Dynamite. 
It was almost a salute. The crowd had been 
tensely silent, fearful that the rider 
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and the raging stallion, 
flung himself 
protectingly 


from 
over the 
Hogan's shout sounded again 


Fox-tail 
stand 


bron 


cowboys 


Fox-tail sadly 


*You 
the best I've 


was 


injured. Secing his wave, they roared out 
cheer after cheer. 

Jim took a step, then stumbled from ex- 
haustion. Again Hoot’s laugh sounded. The 
boy brushed sweat from his eyes, staring 
across at Downs. Suddenly there was the 
menace of a fight. ‘I may not be as good a 
rider as you,’ Jim panted, ‘but you can take 
back your coward talk, right now!’ 

‘I'll side him on that, Hoot,’ Gillespie said 

*Me too!’ yelled Joe Lafitte. 

Within seconds the cowboys were solidly 
lined up alongside the weary youngster, with 
Hoot Downs amazed to find himself alone. 

“Wait for me!’ boomed Happy Hogan. He 
snubbed Dynamite to his saddle-horse and 
strode between the two factions. Showman 
that he was, Hogan pulled a fat wallet from a 
pocket and counted out a hundred. ‘You 
won the prize, kid. Fair and square, you 
won it! The horn didn’t blow because I told 
the judges to count out that time you jumped 
off when Dynamite rolled. The way I see it 
now, it should count as riding time. My 
stop-watch shows you fought the bronc for 
thirty-four seconds in all—so here's the 
money.’ 

Hogan handed over the bills, then raised 
his voice again. ‘That was Dynamite’s last 
ride! He's too dangerous for the circuit. He 
nearly killed Barney Glass last week, and he 
sure tried to kill Jim to-day. So I'm putting 
him out to range from now on.’ 

Hogan beamed at the cheering cowboys, 
then turned and bellowed: ‘As for you, 
Downs—if you don't apologise for razzing 
Jim here, you're going to have to fight me and 
every cowboy on the grounds. Ain't that so, 
gang?’ 

There was a shout of confirmation. Hoot 
looked smaller than his usual stature, right 
then. He managed a lopsided smile, then 
grudgingly said: ‘Sorry I plagued you, kid 
It was a good ride.” 

The rodeo went on while Gillespie and 
Fox-tail steadied the boy, walking him to the 
fence where he could stretch out 

The uncle said: *When I tell your father 
about this day, it'll do him more good than 
medicine.’ 

Wally hunkered down and 
‘O.K. inside now, fella?’ 

Jim had known fear on Dynamite’s back. 
Yet, somehow, he was no longer afraid of it 
So Jim Arrow smiled and answered: *O.K. 
inside and out.’ 


whispered 





The Railway Derby—1895 
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HERE have been record-breakers on 

British railways many times in this 
century, culminating on a July day in 1938 
when Mallard reached 126 m.p.h. on the 
L.N.E.R. line south of Grantham. But since 
1895 there has never been the thrill of the real 
railway races 

Sixty years ago there were the same three 
routes from London to Scotland as there are 
to-day, and two of them were in constant 
competition. The central one of the three, 
the Midland Railway's line out of St Pancras, 
was a non-starter. It had to climb up that 
terrific sixty miles from Settle to Carlisle that 
the railwaymen call ‘The Long Drag’, and so 
it relied on its wonderful scenery to attract 
passengers, rather than on a high average 
speed. But the East Coast and the West 
Coast routes were fairly evenly matched, and 
their rivalry was notorious. 

The East Coast (Great Northern from 
King’s Cross to York, North Eastern from 
York to Edinburgh, and North British beyond) 
had a slightly shorter run than the West Coast 
(London and North Western from Euston to 
Carlisle, and Caledonian beyond) and its 
gradients were very much easier. The London 
and North Western had to climb 1000 feet to 
the Shap summit. But this was less of a 
handicap than might appear. With a power- 
ful engine, a light load, and no special need to 
save on coal, a good driver could lift his train 
over Shap at the very topmost speed he could 
whip out of her, whereas no amount of good 
driving could straighten out the bad curves 
on the East Coast route north of Newcastle 

The handicaps were fairly even, but on the 
whole the East Coast trains were quicker, 
chiefly owing to the Great Northern Railway, 
which is still, even under the heavy disguise of 
‘British Railways—North-Eastern Region’, 
famous for its expresses 

Rivalry between the two routes was, for a 


GARNETT 


good reason, at its height in the summer. The 
“grouse traffic’ was the heaviest and most 
profitable of the year. Fashionable London, 
with its luggage, its children, servants, and 
dogs, often its carriages and horses as well, 
moved north to spend August on the Scottish 
moors 


HE first year of racing was not 1895, 
Seven years before, the two 10 a.m. 
expresses out of King’s Cross and Euston had 
raced regularly for a month. In June of 1888 
the Flying Nor’ Western, which we know to-day 
as the Royal Scot, took ten hours to reach 
Edinburgh. One day in August, after the 
schedules had been slashed and slashed again 
throughout July, it came tearing into Edin- 
burgh in 7 hours 32 minutes, only to be out- 
done a few days later by the East Coast train, 
then known as the Edinburgh Special and now 
as the Flying Scotsman, which beat all records 
with 7 hours 27 minutes 
It was more exciting than the Boat Race 
The country was split in two. Every small 
boy in the British Isles, and most of their 
elders, were either “Great Northern’ or * North 
Western’. The papers were full of the races 
Even the New York Herald headlined that last 
magnificent run. But someone got frightened 
There was a general scare, and the companies 
concerned, who wanted to attract custom, and 
not deter it, came to an unofficial arrangement 
by which the Edinburgh run was always to 
take at least 84 hours 
seven years 


And so it stayed for 


HEN in 1895 rivalry came into the open 

again This time it was the night 
expresses to Aberdeen which were involved, 
and once again it was at the start of the 
summer traffic 
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The North Western were the challengers. 
They cut their time to Aberdeen, although 
still reaching Edinburgh within the stipulated 
84 hours. The Great Northern took up the 
challenge by throwing overboard the gentle- 
man’s agreement. They announced that, as 
from Ist July, their 8 p.m. express would reach 
Edinburgh, en route for Aberdeen, in 8 hours 
13 minutes. 

The North Western plunged joyfully into 
the fight, but it took them a fortnight to 
rearrange their schedules. On 15th July blue 
posters flared overnight all over Euston, and 
paraded London on the luggage delivery- 
carts, stating that their 8 p.m. express would 
in future reach Aberdeen at 7 a.m., in 11 hours 
dead, twenty minutes ahead of its rival. 

For some days the East Coast companies 
refused to do anything more about it. They 
kept to their schedule, and they kept their 
normal night-train of eight or nine coaches. 
The West Coast, running a special light 
express, raced against its own record for want 
of a better rival. With only five coaches on, 
the express came into Aberdeen morning after 
morning ten, fifteen, twenty minutes ahead of 
time. One triumphant night the journey was 
finished in 10 hours 21 minutes. 

This was more than Great Northern blood 
could stand, although they could do little about 


it until the heaviest August traffic was over. 


Throughout, they continued to use their 
ordinary train, whereas the North Western 
used an extra-special special, with very little 
regard for the claims of passengers or luggage. 
A minimum amount of weight was carried, 
and, beyond that, people and baggage were 
ruthlessly left behind at Euston. 

It was difficult for the East Coast companies 
to arrange their attack, because the other 
company refused to acknowledge that there 
was a race atall. Bradshaw did not show any 
alteration in the times, neither did the penny 
handbills, and the blue posters were still 
flaunting their claim to reach Aberdeen at 
7 a.m. When questioned, the Euston officials 
blandly refused to recognise that nearly an 
hour had been knocked off this claim. 

The General Manager at King’s Cross 
thought out his tactics and sent this despatch 
to his lieutenant at York: 

*The L.N.W.R. Company have expressed 
their intention to reach Aberdeen before us. 
This, of course, we cannot permit, and 
arrangements are being made by this Com- 
pany and the North Eastern and North 
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British Railways to accelerate the speed of 
the above train (the 8 p.m.) commencing on 
Monday next. We must reach York at 
11.15 p.m. The load will not exceed 6 
coaches whenever possible to keep it to 
that number, and 7 will be the maximum in 
every case. Please put your men on their 
mettle.’ 


HE race was on, and a real race this time. 
The last 40 miles into Aberdeen were run 
on a single set of rails. Whichever train first 
managed to ring the ‘Be ready’ signal in 
Kinnaber signal-box, where the North British 
and Caledonian tracks converged, had the race 
in its pocket. Its rival could only take second 
place and follow quietly into Aberdeen. 

On the Tuesday morning the two trains 
came screaming neck and neck up the con- 
verging lines, able, in the clear summer air, to 
see one another's steam. The signal-box was 
manned by a Caledonian signalman, whose 
sympathies were, of course, with the West 
Coast train. The official logs show that the 
East Coast train was the winner by a matter of 
seconds, but it is said that actually the two 
bells rang simultaneously, and, with a generous 
gesture, the signalman gave right of way to the 
foreigner. 

After this close finish, the two companies 
slashed their schedules again. The East Coast 
cut their time to 9 hours 40 minutes, unaware 
that the West Coast had cut theirs to 9 hours 
35 minutes. The public, of course, never saw 
these schedules, though the Euston officials 
had the grace to remove their blue posters, 
now some 90 minutes out of date. 

On the first night of the new schedule the 
King’s Cross train was held up by the red tape 
of officials at various stations, who would not 
let it through because it was ‘before time’ 
It was well and truly beaten by 15 minutes at 
Kinnaber. 

Consultations took place at the highest 
levels, and angry messages flashed all day up 
and down the East Coast telegraph-wires 
That night there were no delays, but the 
King’s Cross train was beaten again, this time 
by less than a minute. 

The North Western train had 26 extra miles 
to cover, the distance from Euston to Aberdeen 
being 540 miles against the East Coast distance 
of 514 miles, but, with only four coaches 
behind, it made an overall speed of 60 m.p.h. 

In answer to this great effort, the Great 





Northern and its associated companies 
strained every nerve, with magnificent results. 
On the morning of 22nd August the King's 
Cross express passed Kinnaber a quarter of 
an hour in front of its rival and steamed into 
Aberdeen in 8 hours 40 minutes 

The race was over. The East Coast 
companies, exhausted, withdrew from the 
contest. Their tracks needed certain engin- 
eering works which would make high-speed 
racing impossible. 

The honours were evenly divided, for after 
the race was over the L.N.W.R., just to show 
what it could do if it tried, ran a three-coach 
‘exhibition train’ which covered the 540 miles 
in 512 minutes, at an average speed of 
63:3 m.p.h. 


HE companies went back to their advert- 
ised schedules, and all the railway en- 
thusiasts waited eagerly for whatever new 
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thrills the summer of 1896 might bring. New 
engines were known to be building, and 
various improvements planned for the track. 
Everything seemed set for a yet more exciting 
Derby and a new ‘blue riband’ record. 

But it never happened. One night in the 
early summer of 1896 the Euston night express, 
taking a curve much too fast, ran off the rails 
into Preston goods-yard. There was one fatal 
casualty among the passengers, and the 
resulting scare killed the railway races for 
good. 

Looking, for curiosity, into the latest edition 
of Bradshaw, | note that in this year of grace, 
sixty years later, even The Elizabethan cannot 
bring Aberdeen within 10 hours of London. 
The exact time is 10 hours 26 minutes. But The 
Elizabethan is only a summer train, and from 
September to June the best times are 11 hours 
53 minutes over the East Coast route, and 
12 hours 10 minutes over the West Coast, 
an overall speed of roughly 44 m.p.h. 


A 


The Peacock Speaks 


(In legend the peacock gained his harsh voice as a punishment for his attempted 
betrayal of Christ.) 


Now on the leaden urn, 


Now on the steps where the lichen’s yellow stain 
Is thick as the pollen in these staring lilies, 

I perch and undulate my burnished neck, 

Or spread the tarnished copper of my tail, 
Which the sleek sunlight strokes to oily lustre, 
And all the silence, all the hush of the noonday 
And summer-murmuring garden waits on me. 


But leaden, the urn 


Broods in funereal and livid darkness 

Above the steps where scum of lichen crawls 

Maculate, corrupt, corroding stone, 

And drenched by the darkness, tree and lawn and fountain 
Are cancelled out, are swallowed by their shadows 

Then in the night my voice is the cry of all 

Mankind in torment, utterly forsaken, 


And facing the leaden urn, 


The splendid feather. nothing but dust and darkness, 
The burnished neck hidden and drained of its glory, 
I remember betrayal and the traitor, 

And One who cried, as now I cry, in anguish 


Abandoned by the world. 


Hear me, you sleepers 


Who behind sheltering casements, blanched by the moonlight, 
Dream, and remember only my noonday splendour. 


MARGARET STANLEY-WRENCH. 
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Desert Heroine 


Ennie Lewis of Schaaprivier 





MICHAEL 


HEN the names of all Scottish heroines 

are compiled one day, the name of 17- 
year-old Ennie Lewis will rank high on the 
honours list. A pretty dark-haired girl of 
gentle birth and quiet temperament, she 
crossed an unknown desert, defying savage 
hordes and waterless wastes, when she was 
Her story is 
heroines of 


told that her father was dying 
an epi true 
Scotland. 

She was the only child of Robert Lewis, 
Scottish wild-game hunter, diplomat, and 
personal friend of Cecil Rhodes. She was 
born in Kirkcudbright and at the age of 9 years 
left with her mother to join her father at 
Schaaprivier, a small trading-station cast of 
Walvis Bay in South-West Africa. From the 
icy winter blast of the Solway Firth the tender 
girl moved to the pitiless heat of the desert, 
where the bakes down daily at 150 
degrees Fahrenheit 

In the early part of December 1893, when 
she had just turned 17, her father was on the 
border of Bechuanaland 
who wanted con- 


in the history of 


sun 


and 
Rhodes, 
cessionary rights at Rietfontein, on the eastern 
border of Damaraland 

Lewis had been making expeditions into 


Damaraland 


on a mission for 


this country since 1853, when he was barely 
18 years old, and in time he had gained the 
full confidence of the Herero tribe and of the 
Bushmen and Hottentots, who were notorious 
for their bitter antagonism towards white 
men 

Acting for 


pers mal conce 


Rhodes, 
from 


vital 
Kamaherero, the 
mineral and 
rights. Germany, however, had an 
the had not 
helped matters by forays which resulted in the 
deaths of many aboriginals. 
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Lewis secured 


1Ons 


paramount chief, consisting of 


railway 


eye on valuable territory and 


SHELDON 


OBERT LEWIS was busy founding and 
colonising the Rietfontein tract in 
December 1893, when a marauding leopard 
attacked and killed his donkey foal one night 
The following morning he went in search 
of the leopard and traced it. He fired two 
shots and the leopard went down, apparently 
killed. 

Although he was a thoroughly experienced 
hunter, Lewis went right up to the inert 
leopard without realising his danger. Sudden- 
ly the leopard, which had been shot through 
the shoulder, struggled up and threw itself on 
the hunter, severely mauling him before the 
Hereros, who had accompanied him, could 
kill the leopard with their assegais and arrows. 

Lewis was carried critically injured to a 
small native hut, where native women tended 
his wounds, but they knew that he would not 
survive. 

Kamaherero was informed, and six runners 
were called and given instructions to take 
word of the occurrence to Mrs Lewis, four 
hundred miles away across the desert. In an 
almost unbelievable feat of endurance the 
runners crossed the desert and reached the 
trading-station at Schaaprivier days 
later. 

Ennie Lewis, her mother, and her 75-year- 
old grandfather were alone when the news 
arrived. The grim-faced trio ordered their 
servants to feed the runners while they dis- 
cussed what was to be done. 

Mrs Lewis wanted to send to Walvis Bay 
for help, but Ennie shook her head. ‘It will 
take more than a week to get there and back,’ 
she declared. ‘We cannot 
time. I am going to father 
to-morrow morning.’ 

Her mother blanched. *‘You must be out 
of your mind to think of doing such a thing,’ 


seven 


waste so much 


I will 


leave 





she replied. ‘The desert You 
could never get through.’ 

‘The runners who came from Kamaherero 
will accompany me. They know the shortest 
routes,” she answered determinedly. But 
when they went outside to discuss the journey 
with the Hereros, they found that the runners 
had already gone on their way 

Overruling her mother’s supplications, 
Ennie ordered everything to be prepared for 
the long journey to start at dawn. 

Iwo white men who arrived at the trading- 
station the same afternoon were stunned at 
the news that the girl was going into the wilds 
alone. ‘The desert is alive with danger,’ they 
‘The Bushmen and 
Hereros are on the warpath 
without compunction You 
survive. Besides, there is no water in the 
desert between and the Damaraland 
border. You couldn't carry enough.’ 

But that night the Hottentots and Bushmen 
employed by Mrs Lewis were kept busy 
getting ready the creaking old ox-wagon for 
the journey. Ennie was up most of the night, 
directing them and attending to every detail 
herself 

As dawn was breaking over the desert, her 
grandfather, who had lost his left arm in an 
affray with warring natives, approached her, 
carrying an old rifle. The aged man placed 
the rifle carefully on the wagon. ‘I am going 
with you,’ he declared with some finality. 

Ennie tried to dissuade him, but he was not 
to be moved, and when Jantjie, their old Bush- 
man leader, took his place at the head of the 
team of oxen, Ennie and her grandfather were 
on the wagon 

At the door of her store Mrs Lewis watched 
Then 
she knelt and prayed for the safe return of her 
father and daughter and for the recovery of 
her husband 


is at war. 


and 
They are killing 
would never 


said Ovambos 


here 


the wagon disappearing in the distance 


ITHIN a few hours of leaving the trading 
station the wagon passed beyond what 
ever semblance of a track there had been and 
went creaking and groaning on its way over 
the unrouted desert 
Two days later Ennie’s grandfather took ill 
with a high fever, but there was no turning 
back The oxen ploughed on through the 
desert. When the water supply ran low, the 
old Bushman Jantjie vanished into the desert 
to return after a few hours with a tsama plant, 
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the miracle vegetable found under the sun- 
baked soil, which contains several pints of 
fresh, almost tasteless, water. When food 
became scarce, he vanished with his quaint 
but deadly bow and arrow and returned 
carrying a buck. 

One morning as the sun slanted over the 
eastern horizon the wagon tipped a steep sand- 
dune and, as it reached the peak, Ennie saw 
stretched out in the hollow below the small 
German mission-station of Gobabis, 125 miles 
east of Windhock, and almost on the fringe of 
the Kalahari Desert. 

A dozen German soldiers were resting at 
the station and they clustered around the 
wagon in dumbfounded amazement to find 
that a young girl had undertaken so hazardous 
a journey. They gave the party wild figs and 
freshly-roasted meat and water 

But the sergeant flatly 
permission to proceed. * You are in German 
territory, he said peremptorily. ‘I am in 
charge, and you will not be granted permission 
to go ahead. We cannot be held responsible 
for your safety. We have our hands full with 
fighting the aboriginals without wasting time 
safeguarding a slip of a girl and a decrepit old 
man who have no business in the desert.’ 

Ennie did not reply, but smiled enigmatically 
at her grandfather 

Early that arrows 
rained down on the station from a marauding 
party of Bushmen and while the soldiers were 
out routing the attackers Ennie hastily had 
her servants inspan the oxen, and by the time 


refused the party 


evening a shower of 


the soldiers returned —the wagon was gone 


found 


7NNII 


+ wilder 


now the country growing 
There were huge craters in the 
earth where some meteor had crashed cent- 
uries before; gullies where vanished rivers had 
run; sudden inclines too steep for the oxen 
to manceuvre. It became impossible to travel 
by night, as they had been doing, to escape 
the day's heat 

Three nights before they expected to arrive 
at the Herero village where, according to their 
information, Robert Lewis was lying ill, Ennie 
dozed off and was awakened to hear a multi 
tude of voices chattering near by. Tense with 
anxiety, she awoke her grandfather, clapping 


her hand over the aged man's mouth to prevent 


“We 
she whispered 


him from making 
are surrounded by 


a betraying sound 
natives,” 
*Where did you put the rifle?’ 
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“What is the good of one rifle against a 
horde of savages?’ the old man asked. 

All through the night they lay awake listening 
to the’sinister whisperings. Then, as the first 
scarlet glow of sunrise lit the world round 
about them, Ennie saw the Hereros, armed 
with bows and arrows, watching the party, 
their yellow skins shining under the sharpening 
rays of the brilliant sun. 

Slowly the leaders of the Hereros converged 
on the party. Ennie rose and moved forward 
a few feet, but stopped as the leader raised 
his bow and aimed an arrow at her body. 

* This is the end of a long journey,’ the old 
man said quietly. *‘God help you, my child.’ 

The Hereros were chattering, but their chief 
had his eyes fixed on Ennie. Suddenly she 
raised her right hand in a form of salute as 
she had seen her father do. ‘Ka Robbie!’ 
she called out. ‘Ka Robbie!’ 

The Herero immediately lowered the bow. 
His mouth drooped slightly. 

*Ka Robbie’ was the name by which all the 
inhabitants of the desertlands knew Robert 
Lewis. Ennie had remembered her father once 
telling her that; and she remembered now 


how she had once seen a Bushman raise his 
right hand in salute and click out the three 
syllables: ‘Ka Robbie!’ 

The Herero turned about and spoke rapidly 


to his men, more than one hundred of them, 
gathered around. 

Though Ennie could not understand what 
he was saying, she knew that it concerned her 
father, for she caught the familiar words ‘Ka 
Robbie’ several times. 

The Herero turned back to her and ad- 
dressed her, but, realising that she did not 
understand, signalled her to get on the wagon. 

A few minutes later, surrounded by silent 
Herero warriors, the old wagon groaned on 
its way until, late that afternoon, it reached 
the summit of a bushy hill and started the 
descent into a sprawling native village. 

Here hundreds of Hereros surrounded them 
ull, at a shout from an unseen man, a path was 
made as the chief, clad in a leopard-skin, 
moved up to the wagon, followed by a grey- 
haired old native. 

The chief bowed low in front of Ennie. 

Her grandfather suddenly touched her arm. 


*Ennie,’ he said, his voice tense with excite- 
ment, ‘they know that you are Ka Robbie's 
daughter.’ 

*Ka Robbie,’ the chief said, standing erect, 
haughty. And he pointed to the north-east. 

The old native touched his head and heart, 
bowed to the girl and uttered the few mono- 
syllables in English which he had learned from 
Ka Robbie. ‘Ka Robbie, he die,’ he said 
slowly. ‘He die, he dead.’ 

Ennie looked at the multitude of Hereros 
with unseeing eyes, then suddenly turned and 
buried her face in her grandfather's shoulder 
while the Hereros stood silently by. 


ATER, accompanied by the chief, Ennie 
and her grandfather were led to a mimosa 
tree half-a-mile from the village, where they 
found a newly-made grave. There she and 
the old man knelt in silent prayer. 

Eight days afterwards, when Ennie and her 
grandfather had packed stones on the grave 
and erected a wooden cross at its head, the old 
wagon was inspanned and the young girl, 
tanned as brown as mahogany, and the old 
man took their seats on it. In front was the 
old Bushman, and all around were three score 
armed warriors of the Herero tribe. 

There was no danger now, for Kamaherero 
had ordered some of his bravest warriors to 
escort the girl and the old man back home. 
Swiftly the procession moved ahead, and one 
morning as the desert sun painted the sand a 
rich amber-colour the wagon tipped the last 
hill on the long journey home. Below lay 
Schaaprivier, with a friendly spiral of smoke 
rising from the chimney, and the distant 
barking of dogs reached the ears of the desert- 
land wanderers. 

One mile from the store the wagon creaked 
to a halt. Ennie descended and walked to the 
leader of the warriors. She held out her hand. 
He did not understand, but took her hand and 
held it. ‘Thank you, and God bless you,’ 
Ennie cried, a lump in her throat. 

The Herero smiled, shouted something at 
his men, who began a war chant as Ennie 
ascended the wagon, cracked the whip, and 
started off, closing her tragic journey into the 
unknown. 





Kaim 


R. N. 


STEWART 


Ill 


{1 and 1l-—Kaim is an Alaskan Indian girl, 
offspring of an unknown father and of a mother 
who died just after the birth of the child in the 
Mission hospital at Fort Yukon. Having no 
known relatives, she is adopted by an Indian 
family, consisting of Joseph and Anna, and of 
Ahtek, the eldest son, and other children, and 
she grows up remarkably sensed in the wild 
Breaking a leg, she returns, by a perilous river- 
journey the Yukon, to the Mission 
hospital at Fort Yukon, where on convalescence 
her education is undertaken, not without 
difficulty, by the minister and also, later, at the 
school.} 


down 


TIME came when Kaim's bed in the 
hospital was needed for another patient, 
so the doctor arranged that she should be 
boarded with an Indian woman in the settle- 
ment. The cost of this was borne by the U.S 
government, as Joseph had enough expenses 
without the additional one of extra board for 
Kaim 
As it turned out, the choice of person with 
whom Kaim was to board was not a very good, 
one. Her name was Mary. She was a widow 


and had no children of her own. Her secret 
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ambition at this time was to find another 
husband, and she preferred to sample the 
applicants before arriving at a decision. Mary 
was kind enough, and she saw that Kaim was 
amply fed, warmly clad and bedded, but she 
was otherwise neglectful 

Kaim was sorry to leave the hospital in some 
ways, but the new living-quarters were more 
like what she was accustomed to at home, and 
she was left far more to her own devices than 
she had been in the hospital. This suited her 
Mary had no great passion for soap and water, 
and she did not notice if Kaim slept in her 
buckskin shirt instead of a starched nightie, 
and the relaxation from the discipline of clean- 
liness suited Kaim. The money that Kaim's 
board brought to Mary was a welcome addi 
tion to her income and once Kaim was stronger 
she could be trusted to do a number of the 
household chores, giving Mary more time in 
her search for a husband 

It was when with Mary that Kaim first learnt 
to make herself attractive. In the hospital she 
had seen the nurses dress themselves up, but 
she had thought that this was merely another 
strange habit among white women, and pro 
bably part of the hospital drill 


But now, for 
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the first time, she saw it being done by an 
Indian woman. The process in Mary's case 
was not so claborate as in that of the nurses, 
but she put on her best clothes, a scarlet ribbon 
in her thick black hair, and some more evil- 
smelling grease on a face already shiny with 
the natural product. Whilst doing this, she 
studied each operation in a mirror. Among 
Anna's possessions there was only the cracked 
corner of a mirror, off which most of the 
silvering had long since gone, but Mary’s 
mirror was full-grown and complete and had 
almost magical properties. In this delectable 
piece of furniture you could really see your- 
self, and not the flea-bitten ghost you saw in 
Anna’s 

Kaim would wait till Mary had gone out and 
then she tried various beauty experiments on 
herself. One day Mary caught her at it. 
*Kaim, you too young for that,” she laughed 

‘I look nice, Mary?’ 

‘Of course you do, Kaim 
some more wood.’ 


Now go and get 


“ORT YUKON is not a big place. At this 
time it had two stores, two roadhouses, a 
church, a school, a wireless-station, and a 
number of log-cabins. The population con- 
sisted of the hospital staff, the minister, school- 


teacher, wircless-operator, and perhaps six or 
seven old miners and about a dozen Indian 


families. For most of the year it was not a 
busy place, but it was the junction for all 
traffic coming from the Mackenzie to the 
Yukon valley, and it was a river-port for the 
steamers plying on the Yukon and a resting- 
place for dog-teams in the winter. The stores, 
hospital, and telegraph-station ensured that it 
would always visiting 
population 

Such a community had a social life. The 
two stores and the two roadhouses provided 
shelter and some of the facilities of inns. The 
turned into a dance-hall 


have an occasional 


schoolhouse was 
occasionally. 
Fort Yukon was no roaring mining-town, 
nor had it ever been such. There are no gold 
claims near it, and it never had a history like 
Dawson or Nome. But it was by no means 
poor. A great deal of wealth passed through 
the books of its stores, as it was a centre for 
the fur trade, but the flow of wealth was a 
constant one and never subject to sudden 
influxes such as often happened with gold 
towns The greatest excitement was when 
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some fortunate trapper had had the luck to 
take a fine silver-fox or came in with twelve or 
fifteen prime marten. Mink was not con- 
sidered as an exceptionally valuable skin 

The men would forgather for talk in the 
stores or roadhouses, and the white men 
largely kept apart from the Indians. The 
women seldom joined these parties. At the 
dances both sexes were present, the white men 
and women on one side of the hall, the Indian 
men and women on the other. But this did not 
mean that white did not dance with red, and 
what happened outside the hall was anybody's 
guess 

Kaim did not go to dances yet. Her daily 
round was school, the minister's cabin, the 
hospital, and the forest. 

At the end of the school term Kaim’s 
lessons did not stop. She and the minister 
exchanged their individual lores, to the benefit 
of both of them. There was no doubt about 
Kaim’s progress, of course. She had certain 
advantages over the other children, because 
she was getting individual tuition. Whilst 
with the minister she was not allowed to idle 
as she did in a class, where, if she was bored, 
she went into a trance, with her mind far away 
in pursuit of some problem of her own. While 
in such a mood, no admonition by the teacher, 
short of a blow, would bring her attention 
back. 

After Kaim had been with Mary for some 
wecks the minister noticed the deterioration in 
cleanliness, so he said to her: *Kaim, why 
don't you keep yourself cleaner? Just look 
at your shirt.’ 

Kaim's reply was illuminating: ‘You never 
see huskies or caribou taking a bath. They 
not dirty.’ 

‘No, Kaim, perhaps they don't take baths, 
but they get wet often enough in summer, and 
both of them rub themselves very often. Do 
you do that?’ 

And here for once was a natural action 
which Kaim had to admit she had given very 
little thought to. She said no more, and she 
did make an effort to keep herself cleaner. 

Kaim made some friends with the other 
Indians in Fort Yukon, but by necessity rather 
than by inclination. She looked upon them 
rather as a country child would look upon 
slum children. None of them were her equal 
in lore of the wild and they were that peculiar 
mixture of half-country half-village bred, with 
few of the finer qualities of either. It was not 
the children’s fault. It was due to their 





environment. However, during the term there 
were a number of children, some of them up 
to eighteen years old, who came in from far 
outlying homes, and with these Kaim had 
much in common. But she began to get very 
homesick. With Mary she was content rather 
than happy, and Mary did little to encourage 
any closer relationship. She saw that Kaim 
was fed and comfortable, and she did not 
overwork her, but beyond that she took little 
interest in her. 


URING the summer the minister had to 
make a long journey to visit his outlying 
parishioners, and was due to be away for some 
weeks. He toyed with the idea of taking Kaim 
with him, but the doctor quite firmly said no, 
and the matron was shocked. 

After the minister had gone, Kaim was 
frankly bored. She paid occasional duty calls 
on the nurses and the matron, and all of them 
tried to mother her. The mothering too often 
took the form of reprimand, which was not 
the way to Kaim’s heart, and her visits grew 
fewer and fewer. The doctor she respected, 
but he was a busy man and had no time to 
spare for her, unless he knew she required his 
professional services. The schoolteacher had 
gone by river-steamer to Fairbanks. 

Then quite unexpectedly Joseph arrived by 
canoe with a load of skins which he wished to 
exchange at the Northern Commercial Com- 
pany store. Kaim was delighted, and during 
his stay she never left him. He stayed with 
Mary and Kaim, chiefly not to disappoint 
Kaim. 

Joseph had kept a number of rat-skins which 
he said were Kaim’s. These he took to Big 
Jim at the N.C. Coy. store and explained to 
Jim that he wanted to open a credit account 
for Kaim with the skins and that they were 
not to be included in his own credit. Big Jim 
understood, but he took Joseph aside and 
said: ‘Now, see here, Joseph, Kaim’s a good 
kid, but I won't let her cash all these pelts at 
once.’ 

*I trust you, you good man, Jim. You give 
Kaim what you say is right,’ said Joseph, and 
he, too, was right to leave it to Jim. 

Big Jim had got his job at the Northern 
Commercial Company because he was a good 
man and his employers knew it. No dishonest 
storekeeper would get the trade that an honest 
one would. They also knew that it takes a man 
of strong character to run a big store in a place 
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like Fort Yukon, where the storekeeper is on 
his own for a year at a time, has thousands of 
pounds of trade goods and maybe two seasons 
of furs in stock, and may have to deal with 
some hard-boiled customers; and, above all, 
they knew that the man must be a good judge 
of character in order to know to whom he 
could give a year’s or eighteen months’ credit, 
and be sure to get his money in the end. 

Kaim and Jim soon made friends, and for 
this happy state of affairs all the credit should 
go to Jim, because Kaim was not an easy 
person to make friends with quickly. 

As long as Joseph stayed, Kaim was happy, 
but when the time came for Joseph to go, she 
begged him to take her with him. After much 
pleading Joseph said: ‘Kaim, you know | like 
to take you, but you promised to stay and 
learn at school. You stay a little longer, then 
I take you back home.’ And in that way it 
was settled. 


AIM saw Joseph leave. It was a sad day 

for her, and the moment Joseph's canoe 
had vanished round the bend of the river she 
went off into the forest. She felt that she had 
no one to confide in, and even a child of Kaim's 
independence of character wants a confidant 
at times. Her only close friend, the minister, 
was far away on his travels, so she communed 
alone. It is not always good for the soul of a 
child to feel as isolated as Kaim did. Tears 
were no solace to her. Indians after the 
infant stage do not cry readily, but they can be 
hurt and suffer just as deeply as those who 
do cry. 

Kaim went to Big Jim in the N.C, store 
On her entering, the place was empty. She 
looked round, then, tired of standing, she sat 
down on an upturned bucket. From this 
vantage-point she stared at the piled-up goods. 
Jim was outside at the back, cutting up some 
logs, so he had not heard Kaim's entry. 
When he did come, he was startled to see Kaim 
sitting there all by herself. ‘Hullo, Kaim, 
what you doing here?’ he asked. 

*I just look round,’ said Kaim. 

*Hey now, here's a packet of gum for you,’ 
and Jim tossed over the little wad of gum slips 
Kaim caught it and said very solemnly 
‘Thank you, Jim.’ Then, looking up and 
pointing, she continued: ‘What's that blue 
tin?’ 

*Why, Kaim, you don’t want that 
Edgeworth—tobacco.’ 


That's 
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*You chew him?’ she asked 

*No, Kaim, that’s for smoking, but you 
don’t want bacca to chew.’ 

‘No, but I want for Joseph. He like to chew 
on the trail. I like to send it to him next time 
steamer go up stream.’ 

*Now that’s nice of you to think of that, 
Kaim, but I'm afraid the steamer won't stop 
off at Joseph's place for a quid of bacca. Still, 
tell you what, next time I hear of someone 
going I'll send a packet to Joseph from you. 
That do?’ 

*That's fine, Jim. Thank you,’ and with 
that she got up and walked out of the store. 
She had not gone far when she turned and 
came back. ‘Jim,’ she said, ‘I write letter to 
Joseph. He like to know I write now.’ 

‘That's a good idea, Kaim. Here's a bit 
of paper and a pencil.’ 

Kaim sucked the end of the pencil for some 
moments, then she wrote in very slow time: 
THIS FOR YOU JOSEPH WANT TO COME HOME 

KAIM 

Jim watched her go and he made a mental 
note that he would not charge the chewing- 
Kaim. Hard-boiled though he 
was, he wiped away a tear and said to himself: 
‘Stupid old fool that | am. I'm getting old, 
I suppose, but I like that kid.’ 


tobacco to 


after this that Mary 
*Kaim, you like come to dance short 


|! was some weeks 
said 


time?’ 


‘Yes,’ said 
enthusiasm 


Kaim, but with no great 
By Indian ideas Kaim was old 
enough to go to dances without comment. 
Though she was not grown up or marriageable, 
there would be a number of Indian girls of 
about her age at the dance 

Kaim spent some time that evening getting 
herself ready for the event, chiefly because she 
had seen Mary do this on previous occasions 
It seemed to be the thing to do 

At this Kaim was just 
looking Indian girl of her age-—-short, stocky, 
and very strong physically. Her face was 
rather squat, with big dark-brown eyes, a 
rather broad and prominent nose, high cheek- 
bones, a large mouth, and superb teeth. Her 
hair was jet-black, coarse, and straight, and 
she parted it in the middle when she thought 
it wanted it, and that was not very often. .Her 
skin was brown and clear. To white men she 
was not particularly attractive, except that she 
possessed that elusive quality of alert healthy 
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time an average- 


youth which is always pleasant to see in all 
people of all colours. 

Just what Kaim thought about her first 
dance is her secret. She was obviously in- 
terested, but curiosity was the prevailing 
emotion. She liked the music, supplied by an 
Indian with a violin and the telegraph- 
operator with a squeeze-box. An Indian boy 
dragged her out on to the floor to dance, and 
with him she slowly perambulated the hall, 
being pulled and pushed into place. It is 
difficult to say if she enjoyed it, as it was rare 
for any emotion to be expressed on that 
immobile face. 

After the dance was over, Mary asked her 
*Kaim, you like the dance?’ 

*It not bad’ was all that Kaim had to say 
about it, and that in a very sleepy voice, as it 
was long after her regular bedtime. 


HE season crept on and the last of the river- 

steamers had gone to lay up at Dawson. 
At this time of the year Fort Yukon becomes 
a sleepy place. The river traffic is over and 
the winter traffic by sled and dog-team is not 
yet begun, as there is no snow on the trails and 
the ice on lakes and rivers is not yet bearing. 
Those people who hunt for the winter's meat 
are away getting it, trap-lines are not yet 
working and it is too early to hunt for bait. 

But for Kaim, the minister was back and 
the school reopened. Kaim had by now fully 
recovered from her accident and was feeling 
as bored as it was possible for a child to be 
Then Big Jim made a proposition to her 
*Kaim, you like some work?’ 

Suspicious as always, Kaim replied :* Work 
at what, Jim?’ 

‘I've been thinking, Kaim, you're good at 
catching rabbits. You get rabbits for me and 
I pay you. Then in winter you set small trap- 
line. I take all you catch, and in the spring 
there are plenty of rats up the Porcupine and 
you shoot some.’ 

This idea appealed to Kaim, so she made a 
bargain with Jim. He staked her the equip- 
ment and agreed to take the proceeds of her 
skill as credit, should there be any proceeds 

There was some difficulty in selecting a bit 
of country near enough for Kaim to run her 
trap-line, as she had no sled and no dogs and 
most of the suitable neighbouring pitches were 
already bespoken, and there is one unwritten 
but absolute law—-that no Indian poaches the 
preserves of another. However, it was all 





amicably settled. Kaim got her line and went 
on with her trapping, and such schooling as 
she saw fit to do. 

One day she was out along the banks of the 
Porcupine, watching the river throw her ice 
The first ice comes down thé river in pancake 
form, and it is rather fun watching it. Kaim 
was sitting on an old cottonwood log, when 
she heard someone coming down the river. 
There was too much ice for a canoe, and the 
sound she heard was of a man on foot coming 
along the bank. Kaim did not move. Indeed, 
she did not take her eyes off the river. She 
knew just how far away the man was, and she 
knew that he would not come in sight for some 
time. 

The newcomer was sure to be a stranger, as 
no one from Fort Yukon had gone along the 
trail that day. But it was the end, or the 
beginning, of the long trail over to the 
Mackenzie, so the man might be a traveller 
from that distant country. All the same, it 
was early in the season for anyone to be on 
that road. 

As soon as the man appeared, Kaim summed 
him up. A young white man, very tired and 
possibly sick, he had a big pack on his back 
and was almost certain to be hungry. She 
knew at once that he was a stranger and had 
come a long way. He did not see Kaim until 
she got up and said: ‘You sick man.’ It was 
a statement rather than a question 

The man was startled. He had not expected 
to see anyone just there. He stopped, let his 
pack fall and flopped down on it. ‘Well, I'm 
not feeling too good. How far is it to Fort 
Yukon?’ 

‘About four, five miles,’ said Kaim 

‘So far? My, I'm beat!’ 

‘You rest a few minutes, then we go to Fort 
Yukon. When you leave Old Crow?’ she 
asked 

‘I don’t rightly know 
the divide 
several days ago.’ 

Kaim looked at him, and guessed him to be 
about twenty-three. He was tall, well-built, 
with fair hair, several days’ growth of sandy- 
coloured beard, and steel-blue eyes. She gazed 
at him for some time, then, realising that he 
must not stay too long there as he would only 
stiffen, she said: ‘We go on now. I carry your 
pack.’ 

‘Say now, that’s good of you, kid, but it's 
too heavy for you.’ 

‘I very strong,’ said Kaim. 


The trail was bad 


over I guess it must have been 


‘| manage that 
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pack easy. See, I've a tump-line,” and she 
unwound a band of broad babiche from her 
waist. 

*What do they call you, kid?’ 

*Kaim.” 

*Well, Kaim, I'll sure be glad of a hand. 
My name's Jon.’ 

Jon was a Swede, but a statement of his 
nationality would not have meant anything to 
Kaim. To her he was just another white man, 
a nice one as far as she could judge, rather like 
a younger edition of Big Jim 

Kaim made her tump-line fast, asked Jon 
to lift the pack on to her shoulders, and said 
“Come, we go now.’ 

Jon laughed, He was sure that the pack 
would be too much for Kaim, but he was 
earnestly hoping she could manage it, as he 
was very tired. Once the pack was in place on 
Kaim’s back, she went off with it as if it 
weighed nothing. When Jon saw that she was 
quite capable of taking the load, he thankfully 
accepted the service, picked up his rifle, and 
followed. 

It took them about an hour and three- 
quarters to get to Fort Yukon, and, once there, 
Kaim said: ‘You go to roadhouse?’ 

*Yes, Kaim, that's fine.’ 

*I take you to Wal’s,’ said Kaim. She took 
him to the door, dumped the pack, and said 
‘So long.’ 

*Thank you 

‘Forget it,’ said Kaim, and walked off into 
the night without a turn of her head 


AL came out to see who was at the door, 
and helped Jon in. He was used to tired 

travellers, and he pushed Jon into the bunk- 
house, shouted for his siwash wife and told her 
to get some hot food for the boy 

Late next day Jon got up 
better?’ asked Wal. Then, looking at his 
guest, he continued: ‘I reckon you better see 
the doctor. You don't look too good to me,’ 
and with that he went up to the hospital where 
he told the doctor about the arrival, 
However, the doctor said there was nothing 
wrong that a week's rest and some vitamins 
would not put right. 

‘What's this I hear about your bringing in 
a young man last night?’ asked Big Jim when 
he saw Kaim next day 

‘I find him on the Porcupine,’ said Kaim 

“Well, he was mighty with 
Kaim.’ 


‘You feeling 


new 


pleased you 
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*Shucks! I do nothing,’ said Kaim, and no 
emotion showed upon her face, but secretly 
she was pleased that Jon had mentioned her. 

‘That's a funny kid,’ said Jim to a com- 
panion. ‘You can never know what she’s 
thinking about. She's even more like a clam 
than most of them, but-—she's a good kid.” 

In the northern part of Alaska strangers are 
not asked what they have been doing or where 
they are from unless they volunteer the infor- 
mation. This no prying is a relic of the old 
gold-prospecting days. When a man might 
have found a good prospect he naturally 
wanted to keep it secret as long as he could, 
certainly until he had pegged his claim and 
registered it. If the claim was a good one, the 
news of it would leak out fast enough without 
his telling the world, and a stream of miners 
would be on his trail to spy the road he went. 

Once Jon was fit again he took his place in 
the store community. With him there was no 
great need for secrecy and, apart from the 
native shyness possessed by many Scandin- 
avians, he was ready enough to talk. It 
appeared that he had been out oil-prospecting 
in the great Mackenzie watershed and was now 
shifting his ground. He seemed to have done 


well, as he had plenty of money, but he did not 
say how he had come by it. 
It was certain that he would have to spend 


some time in Fort Yukon--anyway till the 
winter trails were open, when, if he wanted to 
move, he could take a trip out with the mail- 
carrier. But Jon was in no hurry. In a place 
like Fort Yukon an active man can always 
earn his keep by doing odd jobs, such as 
wood-cutting or doing repairs to boats or 
cabins, and the storekeepers are often glad of 
help in various forms. But places like Fort 
Yukon are not good for young men with 
nothing to do for long periods. Though at 
this time the Volstead Act was still in force, a 
certain amount of illicit liquor found its way 
there and into circulation, even if that supply 
was insufficient for a continuous orgy. 

Jon was a healthy young man and for a few 
years had lived the open-air life of prospector 
and hunter in the Far North. Such a life has 
few of the attractions that a city can offer. He 
was a perfectly normal person, with all the 
appetites of his age, so when there was a 
drinking-party he joined it and slept with a 
woman if he found one attractive and amen- 
able, and sometimes an Indian or an Eskimo 
served, if there were no white women. But he 
did not overindulge in either vice. He took 
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his opportunities when they came, and lost 
no sleep if they didn't. 


T was some date in December that Kaim had 
a birthday. She was fifteen. Not even 
Kaim would have remembered the fact if the 
matron had not told her. Birthdays to Kaim, 
or to any Indian, meant very little, apart from 
the first one. 

The matron gave a party for Kaim, and to 
it were asked the minister, the schoolteacher, 
the doctor, and all the white ladies in residence 
at Fort Yukon, besides a few Indian children. 
As a matter of fact, though Kaim was the 
excuse, it was a social event for the matron, 
though she meant the child to have a good 
time and ensured that she should receive 
several birthday presents, and the Indian 
children were asked for Kaim to play with, 
while she herself and the others had a good 
gossip. 

When Kaim arrived dressed in her best 
parka, her hair brushed and tied with a ribbon 
of red cotton and her face well greased, she 
was very solemn and very embarrassed when 
given her presents. She accepted them in 
silence, then, looking steadily at the group of 
donors, she said: * Y ou'se is good folks,’ which 
for her was a deeply emotional statement. 
Her hosts had lived in Fort Yukon long 
enough to know that this was not a remark 
made in casual gratitude, but the sincerest form 
of thanks that an Indian such as Kaim could 
make. 

After the party she went to the matron and 
said: * You like | work for you?’ 

‘Now, Kaim, that’s real good of you, but 
you wouldn't like to be shut up here in the 
hospital would you?’ 

*No, but I come if you want me,’ and, 
having made her offer, she went back to Mary's 
cabin. The matron knew it was a genuine 
offer and that if engaged the child would work 
to the best of her ability—anyway, till such 
time as Kaim considered her debt had been 
paid. 

Later the matron spoke to the minister about 
Kaim. ‘You know, Kaim's a good girl, but if 
she’s left too long with Mary, well—I'm 
afraid for her.’ 

*Yes,’ he said, ‘so am I. I think she would 
be better back with Joseph for a year or so, 
then she might come back here and you could 
use her, but I rather doubt if she will ever be 
a good indoor help. She's too wild—and by 





that I mean too fond of the outdoor life of her 
ancestors.’ 

* Yes, I think you're right, but you know how 
short we are here at times.’ 

“Well, try her for a bit and see, but don't 
expect too much.’ 

After the party Kaim took her presents to 
Jim, just to let him see them. As a matter of 
fact, Jim knew all about them, as they had 
nearly all been bought at his store. Indeed, 
he had had quite a hand in selecting them, but 
he did not tell Kaim about that, and he 
expressed suitable appreciation. ‘What are 
you going to do with all them things?’ he 
asked. 

*Me think I give this to Anna, and this to 
Joseph, and then, perhaps, these mitts to Jon,’ 
she answered. 

*Now, Jon has good mitts of his own, Kaim 
You better keep those.’ 

“Maybe so,’ said Kaim, ‘but he made me 
that sled,’ a small gift which Jon had given 
Kaim because he was fond of her 

‘Well, if you want to give Jon something, 
make him a pair of moccasins or a bacca 
pouch—you got some moose-skin?’ 

‘Yes,’ said Kaim, ‘but I no have beads.’ 

‘Hell, Kaim, if you want beads, there's 
plenty in the store. Take any you want.’ 
When Jim said it like that, she knew he would 
not charge her for the beads, so she said: * All 
right, you give me the beads, I give you the 
bacca pouch.’ 

Jim knew that he could never argue her out 
of the idea, so he laughed and said: * Well, 
Kaim, that's nice of you. I just wanted a new 
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pouch.’ A palpable lie; he had at least seven 
unused in a drawer. 


HE winter wore on, and in March Kaim 

determined to go home to Joseph. She 
told Jim and the minister. Both of them said 
that she ought to stay on at school. But 
privately Jim said to the minister: ‘ You know, 
padre, it's better if she goes back. Schooling's 
not going to help her much now. She can 
read enough for all she'll ever want, and I'm 
afraid if she stays here there's bound to be 
trouble some time. She'll be better at home 
for a year or two.’ 

*You know, Jim, I'm afraid you're right 
I'd like to have her here longer, but I can't be 
with her all the time, and there's no one else, 
and poor Mary is not the best influence for 
her.’ 

‘That old bitch 
her the better.’ 

So Kaim went home with the mail-man in 
March. Before she left, she lifted her traps 
and returned them to Jim. She had a 200- 
dollar credit at the store, and she proposed to 
spend it all on quite useless trinkets. How- 
ever, Jim stopped that folly and persuaded het 
to leave 150 dollars with him. ‘You never 
know,’ he said, ‘you might want something 
bad some time and you can get it at the Circle 
Store if you want to. I'll tell them at Circle 
that your credit’s good.’ This seemed a 
miraculous arrangement to Kaim, but she 
accepted Jim's word without question, 


(To be concluded.) 


sooner she's away from 


Old Graves 


What ghosts are these 


Under the shade of the darkened trees 


When evening silence lies 


On Selma and its mysteries? 


Not honeysuckle sweetly tangled on the wall, 
Nor the proud foxglove peering pale and tall, 


Could haunt the summer night 


With such foreboding and such sadnesses 


As lurk beside those ancient new-discovered graves 


Here surely linger secrets, other presences 
Quiet is the grass and quiet the moorland distances 
Under the spell, the strange insistent murmurings 


* Still we are kings in Selma, we who were 


Selma's kings 


Irene P. TURNER 





Women and Mountains 





CICELY WILLIAMS 


S I sat, on Coronation Day, munching my 
sandwiches in the pouring rain in the 
uncovered stand opposite Buckingham Palace 
the man next to me peered out from under the 
dripping brim of his hat and inquired: * Well, 
how long will it be before some of you women 
stand on the top of Everest?’ Subsequent 
conversation proved that the speaker was quite 
unaware that women climbedatall. Indeed, he 
appeared to have a violent antipathy towards 
female participation in sport or adventure of 
any kind. The question he asked, however, 
was more relevant than he realised 
Not long after the Coronation, in a lecture 
in the Royal Festival Hall, Sir John Hunt read 
the following letter from two schoolgirls 


‘Dear Colonel Hunt, 

We send our heartiest congratulations to 
the Everest team on its success. We want 
to tell you that we have decided that we will 
try to be the first women to reach the summit 
of Everest; but we think we shall have to 
wait for awhile as we are not yet eighteen 


‘Of all the thousands of letters which I have 
received, I think that this one has given me 
the most pleasure,’ said Sir John Hunt, as he 
put it back in his pocket amid the 
applause of an audience 


loud 
consisting almost 
and explorers 
Alpine Club, the Royal 
Geographical Society, the Ladies’ Alpine Club 
and other climbing societies, and graced by 
the presence of no less than three royal ladies 
Her Majesty the Queen, the Queen Mother, 
and the Duchess of Kent 

As the epic of Everest falls into proper 
perspective and takes its rightful place in 
Britain's glittering achievements, 
repercussions of the event are already being 
felt. The focus of mountain pioneering has 
shifted. Climbers of all nations are turning 
their attentions from the Alps to the Himalaya, 
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entirely of mountaineers 


members of the 


record of 


and a proportion of these climbers are women 

What, then, are the chances of women 
reaching the summit of Everest? No answer 
can even be hinted at without a survey of 
women's achievements in mountaineering 
history, but the chances are probably a good 
deal brighter than the non-mountainecring 
world might suppose 


N no sport has there been less rivalry or more 

friendly co-operation between the sexes 
than in mountaineering Mile Henrietta 
d’ Angeville, who, in 1838, was the first woman 
to ascend Mont Blanc, was escorted to the 
summit by a whole army of gentlemen, and, 
although everyone knew that the climb was 
littke more than a mere stunt, they entered into 
the whole affair with great good humour 

There is a gap of twenty years between Mile 
d’Angeville’s ascent of Mont Blanc and the 
less spectacular but much more attractive 
days of the great women pioneers. During 
that period all the major peaks of the Alps 
were being climbed by British alpinists who 
were accompanied, at least as far as the foot of 
the mountain, by their womenfolk. There was 
no question of women being left at home, as 
was the case with so many sports 

But it was not long before the ladies them- 
selves succumbed to the call of the hills, and 
round about the year 1860 people suddenly 
realised that there actually were lady moun- 
taineers. This revelation came as something 
of a shock to mid-Victorian minds, but so 
modest were these amazing young women 
regarding their adventures that for once no 
public scandal was caused 

The first of the women pioneers was Miss 
Lucy Walker, the first Englishwoman to climb 
regularly in the Alps. She climbed with her 
father and brother and their guides and, in 
1871, was the first woman to climb the 





Matterhorn. In .order to conform to the 
conventions of the times Miss Walker 
invariably wore a crinoline until the village 
was left behind! 

About 1870 Frances Ridiey Havergal, the 
hymn-writer, came to the Alps. For one of 
such delicate health, brought up in an extremely 
orthodox environment, her adventures were 
quite extraordinary. She had the greatest 
admiration for her guide, but, needless to say, 
she remained true to the standards of respect- 
ability demanded by her generation and care- 
fully explained in a letter to her parents that, 
of course, she was not so demented as to go on 
a climb alone with a guide unless she had a 
lady companion as well. 

Then there was the American, Miss Meta 
Brevoort, who climbed regularly with a dog! 
She was the aunt of the famous Alpinist 
W. A. B. Coolidge—indeed, it was she who 
started her nephew on his climbing career. 
Ischingel was Coolidge’s dog and he insisted 
that she accompanied him on his mountain 
expeditions. The party must have been an 
intriguing sight-—the guide and Coolidge in 


front; the two ladies, Miss Brevoort and 


Ischingel, behind, roped together, ascending 
and descending the peaks of the Bernese Ober- 
land 

At least one woman of those days celebrated 


her golden wedding on a mountain-top. In 
1896 the famous Swiss guide Christian Almer 
took his wife Margherita to the summit of the 
Wetterhorn. Since she was seventy-one years 
of age and had never climbed a snow-peak 
before, one imagines that she performed the 
feat only in deference to the wishes of her 
better half reached the 
summit in a biting wind, and was photo- 
graphed there! 

Another climbed with her 
husband, but presumably under more favour- 
able circumstances, was Mrs Mummery, wife 
of the famous climber who was later killed on 
Nanga Parbat in the Himalaya. Together with 
their guide, they made the first ascent of the 
Teufelsgrat on the Tiaschhorn, one of the 
biggest climbs in the Valais Alps. 

How climbed at all in the 
garments which convention obliged them to 
wear remains a mystery. Modest to a degree, 
and faithful to the etiquette of the day, they 
set out in long heavy skirts and wide hats tied 
on with The boldest of them wore 
riding-breeches under their skirts and removed 
the skirts when safely out of sight of the 


Nevertheless, she 


woman who 


these women 


veils 


WOMEN AND MOUNTAINS 


village, and the last herd of cows. It would 
never do to pervert the morals of an Alpine 
cow! 

The most famous woman mountaineer of 
Victorian times was certainly Mrs Aubrey Le 
Blond, the author of many books of mountain 
adventure. She was a woman of tremendous 
physical vigour, but there was nothing of the 
he-man woman about her. She was, in fact, 
the very personification of elegance and was 
accompanied everywhere by her lady's maid, 
who found herself obliged to 
mountaineering with her more normal duties 
Mrs Le Blond was one of those who dared to 
wear breeches under her skirt. The story is 
told that when this energetic lady had traversed 
the Zinal Rothhorn from Zermatt nearly down 
to Zinal she found that her skirt had been left 
behind on the summit at a height of 14,820 feet 
She insisted on going all the way back for it, 
and then descended to Zermatt for the night 

In 1907 the Ladies’ Alpine Club was formed 

the feminine counterpart of the Alpine 
Club founded fifty years earlier by the famous 
Alpinists of the golden age of mountaineering 
Mrs Aubrey Le Blond was the first President 
and some of the great women climbers of the 
‘nineties among its earliest 
To-day the still flourishes A 
standard of mountaineering is required for 
membership, and most of the leading women 
Alpinists of this century wear the coveted 
L.A.C. badge 


combine 


were members 


club high 


S might have been expected, women took 
to mountaineering on a much bigger 
scale after the First World War, and they 
have continued to tackle increasingly difficult 
ascents. The most outstanding woman climber 
of the 1920's was Dorothy Pilley, who, in 1928, 
with her husband and their guide made the 
first route up the north ridge of the Dent 
Blanche as a honeymoon trip! 

The forerunner of Sir John Hunt's school 
girl correspondents was Eileen Jackson, who 
in 1925, at the age of fifteen, did the Matterhorn 
with her guide in what was then record time 

The inevitable result 
tainecring progress was 
to climb on 


of so much 
that 


without 


moun- 
began 
men An 


women 
their 
interesting feature of 
the international nature of these 
parties. Women's ropes were often composed 
of British, Swiss, French, and Americans, all 
climbing together in complete harmony. In 
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1931 an American, Miriam O’Brien, the 
leading woman climber of those days, and a 
French woman, Alice Damesme, climbed the 
Matterhorn alone. Meanwhile in the French 
Alps great things were being achieved by 
Micheline Morin of Paris, by Mile Boulaz of 
Geneva, and last, but by no means least, by 
Nea Morin, who is probably still our greatest 
English woman climber at the present time. 
Some of the most difficult peaks in the Alps 
figured in the guideless programme of this 
group of women just before the Second 
World War 

Since then women climbers have gone on 
from strength to strength. One of the most 
gifted must surely be that explorer and 
authoress of world-wide repute, Freya Stark. 
There is, too, the intrepid Ella Maillart, who 
travels and climbs and lives in completely 
fearless and happy solitude. Another remark- 
able woman is Mrs Don Munday, who made 
many pioneer ascents with her husband in 
British Columbia—often, in her younger days, 
with her little daughter in a rucksack on her 
back. And, speaking of Canada, Mrs Smythe, 
wife of the late famous Frank Smythe, acted 
as cook to the whole party on her husband's 
last expedition to the Canadian Rockies. 


ERHAPS one of the most encouraging 

features among women climbers is that 
the rearing of a family and the passing of the 
years seems to have comparatively little effect 
upon their mountaineering abilities. Only 
quite recently some remarkable feats have been 
achieved. A few years ago Mary Hingley, the 
mother of three children, made, with a man 
friend, a new and guideless ascent on the 
tremendous east face of Monte Rosa. And 
now the crack climbers of the 1930's are 
accomplishing great things with their sons and 
daughters. Not long ago Miriam O'Brien and 
her sixteen-year-old son did the Lyskamm and 
Castor and Pollux with the guide who used to 
lead Miriam in her student days. Meanwhile 
Nea Morin not only led her teen-age son on 
the Matterhorn, but also, with her under- 
graduate daughter, achieved some extremely 
severe maniless first ascents in the Dolomites. 
Another outstanding performance is that of 
the American Elizabeth Cowles, who, although 
a grandmother twice over, reached a height of 
nearly 19,000 feet in the Sierra Nevada, was a 
member of the American Houston Expedition 
to Nepal in 1950, and was the only woman 
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member of the first American Reconnaissance 
Expedition to Mount Everest in 1951. Nor 
must it be forgotten that Lady Hunt has 
accompanied her husband on previous expedi- 
tions to the Himalaya and would dearly have 
loved to have been included in the successful 
Everest adventure. 

The latest name to conjure with is that of 
the Frenchwoman Mme Claude Kogan. After 
a series of remarkable ascents in South 
America, she has now accompanied Raymond 
Lambert, the Swiss climber of Everest fame, to 
a height of over 25,000 feet in the Himalaya, 
and therefore holds the distinction of having 
climbed higher than any other living woman. 
Incidentally, Mme Kogan is a dainty little 
figure weighing only eight stone, and, when 
not climbing mountains, she is designing swim- 
suits on the Riviera—another proof that 
mountaineering ability is not incompatible 
with femininity. 


BVIOUSLY there is no shortage of 

women who are natural mountaineers. 
Why, then, should not a women’s party soon 
set out for Everest? As always, there is the 
difficulty of finance. The cost of such an 
expedition is enormous, and it is unlikely that 
sufficient funds for another expedition of any 
kind to the Himalaya will be raised in the near 
future. There is also the question of sheer 
physical strength. For example, could a 
woman carry the oxygen equipment necessary 
to take a human being to a height of 29,000 
feet? Contrary to what might be imagined, 
most of the best women climbers are light and 
wiry. They are less easily affected by altitude 
than men and often have greater powers of 
endurance. A light oxygen set, built to the 
requirements of a light person, could probably 
be carried by a woman. And it should be 
remembered that in the earlier marches of the 
1953 Everest Expedition Sherpa women were 
employed in large numbers to share the load- 
carrying with their menfolk. 

Probably the chief difficulty confronting a 
women's expedition to Mount Everest would 
be a more personal one—that of managing 
the Sherpa porters at high altitudes. In the 
Alps women climb with their own guides and 
are generally looked upon as more desirable 
clients than men. But Alpine guides seldom 
need to be controlled in these days—indeed, it 
is far more likely that they will ‘manage’ their 
women climbers! In the Himalaya the 





control of the Sherpas, unused to any form of 
female domination, might prove a more 
formidable task than the actual climbing of 
the mountain. 

What does it all add up to? 
answer to the question: 
Mount Everest?’ The answer is almost 
certainly: ‘Yes.’ A team which includes 
women will possibly, even probably, reach the 
summit of Everest—but it will be a team com- 
posed of men and women rather than a man- 
less party. 

It certainly seems that women inherit the 
mountaineering traditions which exist in their 
family. Edward Whymper's daughter is an 
even greater climber than her famous father; 
the two daughters of George Mallory both 
became mountaineers; George Finch and 
Tom Longstaff, of earlier Everest expeditions, 
have Alpinist wives. If another expedition to 
Everest is delayed for several years, it is 


What is the 
“Will women climb 


PICTURES HERE AND THERE 


unlikely that the present generation of women 
climbers will figure in the team. But there is 
always new blood coming on, and to-day 
mountaineering talent is still being handed 
down through the female line. There is a 
teen-age granddaughter of Edward Whymper 
who has developed an early interest in 
mountains; Nea Morin’s twenty-two-year-old 
daughter Denise is already nearly as com- 
petent a climber as her mother; Sir John Hunt 
has four schoolgirl daughters, and we must 
not forget the two young enthusiasts who wrote 
to Sir John. Certainly when the time comes 
there will be no lack of women climbers eager 
and ready to try their luck.* 


* Since this article was written, the first all 
women expedition to the Himalaya has been 
made, by three Scotswomen, and an unnamed 
22,000-foot peak in the Jugal Himal range was 
successfully climbed 


Pictures Here and There 


FAY 


HERE are pictures in various galleries to 

which one returns again and again, and 
these pictures are not always the greatest. 
At the Fitzwilliam Museum in Cambridge, for 
example, it is not Rembrandt's stern self- 
portrait that I love best; it is a laughing 
girl, once seen by Jules Bastien-Lepage in a 
blaze of sunshine and flowers, and now for 
ever young, for ever smiling and carefree, with 
her little parasol up against the summer sun 
as long aS paint remains on canvas. I visit 
her sometimes on winter afternoons when 
even the museum is penetrated by a greyness 
that is partly fog and partly just depression; 
her gaicty is so infectious that I grow more 
cheerful in her company, and remain con- 
tentedly with her until at closing-time the 
attendant, smiling but firm, rings his bell 
directly under my nose 


HALL 


In striking contrast to this ‘Jeune Fille 
Garconniére’, who was perhaps the artist's 
mistress, perhaps just a girl seen in the park, is 
a cool young lady, half child and half grande 
dame, who looks out at us from under an 
impossibly-high black hat that Queen Nefertiti 
might have worn. She is to be found now in 
Berlin, just as quiet and austere as she was 
when Petrus Christus painted her five hundred 
years ago. Old before her time, she was 
probably one of the best models a painter 
could have wished for, sitting with endless 
patience like an ivory statue. Her eyes are 
drawn up slightly at the sides by the tight 
band of her incredible head-dress; she could 
not have been very comfortable at the time, 
but undoubtedly she was already accustomed 
to the wearing of stiff and formal clothes. It 
is, above all, her tranquillity that | remember 
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and admire, her simplicity and her childlike 
gravity 

Reynolds and Romney have given way to 
Rousseau and Rouault It is said that 
fashions change in art, as in everything else; 
but as long as the story of Christ means any- 
thing to men, and perhaps even afterwards, 
the frescoes of Fra Angelico in the Convent of 
San Marco will remain above and beyond 
criticism. How could the monks have failed 
to be holy, having each one a living prayer in 
his cell? Fra Beato Angelico, they called him, 
and surely he was as near to angels as to men 
While his hands laid on the walls those inimit- 
ably clear and gentle colours—pink and blue 
and gold, and sometimes emerald green—his 
soul must have been deep in the mysteries of 
God To-day there are tourists trotting 
through the sunlit cloisters, bobbing in and 
out of the tiny cells like rabbits in a hurry; 
there are also people who come back, and sit 
for hours in front of one picture, wrapped in 
just such meditation-—-who knows? 
Angelico might have wished to inspire 


as Fra 


| T was in Florence that I found, hidden away 
in an old antique-shop in the poorer 
quarter of the city, a charming little flower- 
piece, painted in oils on wood. It was nothing 
to make the National Gallery stand on its 
head, but it was a mellow, pleasing picture, oval 
in shape, and it came home with me to grace 
my somewhat dilapidated little room in 
London. I began then, in spite of myself, to 
look around for things of genuine beauty that 
were within the range of my purse, and indeed 
they were few and far between 

‘Le Roman de la Rose’, if | may so call a 
quest that had something of enchantment about 
it, began while | was buying a wedding-present 
for a friend in a print-shop in Cambridge. 
The rose, in a delicate hand-made frame, 
which seemed to have been designed specially 
for it—as | discovered later it was—stood in a 
place of honour by itself. It was a French 
18th-century watercolour by an exceptionally 
fine artist. At that time, however, it did not 
occur to me to buy it. It was beyond my 
means, and, if | may be forgiven, far too good 
for just anybody's wedding-present. I returned 
to the shop several times without doing more 
than admire the picture in passing. Nearly a 
year later | awoke one night in London with 
an unshakable conviction that | must buy the 
rose, whatever the cost. I mentally justified 
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this attitude by deciding that I should eventu- 
ally give it to a friend whose very name, if 
nothing else, entitled her to it. 

The next time I was in Cambridge I flew into 
the shop with a cheque in my pocket already 
written out. The rose, unbelievably, was still 
there, put away on a shelf under some other 
inferior paintings. I felt, as | lifted it down, as 
though I were rescuing some lovely Andromeda. 
When I unwrapped it in my room that evening 
1 gazed upon it for a long time, and the 
enchantment which had begun when I first saw 
it took hold of me completely. Such an 
exquisite thing it seemed, diaphanous, floating 
in the air around it with a perfection of grace. 
Whose pencil had drawn those fragile petals? 
Whose brush tinted the deep-pink flower with 
amethyst? Perhaps it was Redouté himself, 
drawing-master to the tragic Queen Marie- 
Antoinette. Possibly he saw the rose growing 
in the garden at Versailles, and on a white 
sheet of paper he captured its transient beauty, 
almost its fragrance—so that now, after 
nearly two hundred years, it seems still to be 
oreathing a sweet scent of its own. Magical it 
certainly is. Sometimes when I am sitting 
looking at it I feel as though a few notes of 
long-forgotten music had strayed into the room 
and grouped themselves around the rose. It 
takes on a mystical quality, like Salvador 
Dali's carnation, shimmering in space. Then 
I reinember that I have promised to give it to 
someone else, and I am glad in that I can 
integrate myself with it without possessing 
it. 


Wy is it that we feel sometimes almost 


physical pain from something which 


strikes us as particularly beautiful? It may be 
a picture, a melody, or a sunset. It is so 
lovely that it hurts The explanation is, 
perhaps, that we are hurt not by beauty itself, 
but rather by our own sense of inadequacy to 
appreciate beauty. When I was a child, I 
wanted to possess the sunset. I wanted it to 
belong to me alone in some special way, so 
that my joy in it should not be mingled with 
pain. Now I am content to look upon sunset 
and moonrise as I look at pictures in a 
gallery, something to be mentally 
devoured, but as something truly wonderful 
which I may love to the extent of becoming 
that thing. Such fulfilment is achieved only 
by silence and contemplation. Perhaps that 
is why the birds hush their song at sundown. 


not as 
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Callum’s Hat 





GEORGE 


O-DAY, when the bowler, long out of 
favour, is Once more restored to grace, | 
never see one that is poised precariously on 
its owner's head but | think of Callum’s hat 
Callum’s hat was a tiny one, with a crown like 
a pointed egg and a brim curled so extrava- 
gantly as to give the impression that it and the 
egg were two distinct pieces of headwear. All 
this, a couple of sizes too smail for Callum’s 
massive head, covered only a negligible area 
of his tousy forest of red hair 
Callum was one of the office-boys in a Glas 
gow shipping company’s establishment in 
which I was a junior clerk forty-five years ago 
The other three office-boys looked and be- 
haved like normal office-boys, but Callum, 
fresh from the wilds of Badenoch like myself, 
had about him something of the angularity and 
shagginess of a kyloe and among desks and 
office appliances was as incongruous as such 
an animal wou!d be among the flower-beds of 
a suburban garden 
Callum brought to Glasgow for daily use, 
as well as his bowler, what had been at home 
Its black was a perfectly 
appropriate colour, for, in accordance with an 
unwritten law of Edwardian days, shipping 
clerks in head-offices all wore dark suits. We 
wore, too, high stiff linen (or celluloid) collars, 


his Sunday suit 


T. HAY 


black ties (mostly made-up), and black boots 
(some elastic-sided). In point of fact, our 
staff, if equipped with black gloves, would 
have been barely distinguishable from under- 
takers’ mutes 

On his very first day Callum explained to 
some of us why his hat fitted him so badly. It 
had, about a year previously, when he was 
still at school, been ordered by telegram from 
a cousin who had an outfitter’s business in 
Grantown-on-Spey for an unexpected import- 
ant family funeral. The funeral was to be to 
Duthil Kirkyard, eighteen miles away in 
Strathspey, and it would have been considered 
disrespectful if Callum, a near relative, had, 
although only a boy, been seated all that way 
in the first wagonette wearing a cloth cap 
Unfortunately, a grievous error was made as to 
Callum’s head-size, but there had been no 
time to procure another hat Later, the 
cousin, a hard bargainer, had refused, even to 
oblige his relative, to make an exchange, and 
Callum had just to put up with the wrong size 
He told us, too, how both his arms in turn 
ached the long miles to Duthil as he held his 
hat on and how, when the procession reached 
there, he had, unlike his bald elders, been glad, 
even in the sharp north-east wind off the 
Monadhiliaths, to stand with 


his head un- 
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covered through the lengthy service. Until 
he took his hat off he had had a nightmarish 
feeling that it might at any moment be scooped 
right off his head by a sudden gust and sent 
swooping down outrageously into the open 
grave 


"ROM the very start of its office duties 
Callum’s hat showed itself no more 
reliable in city streets than on the Great 
Highland Road. On the Road it could at 
worst have gone birling into the Spey with 
hope of salvage lower down, but if it got itself 
mixed up with the dense, swift-moving 
Glasgow traffic it would, he knew, be doomed. 
Callum had, therefore, on his first morning at 
a very breezy one, a nerve-racking 
time when, in keeping with custom, the head 
office-boy conducted this new assistant on 
an instructional tour of the shipping com- 
munity 
Before they set out, Callum was gravely 
instructed on how to raise his hat with a 
flourish worthy of the representative of a firm 
that owned thirty-six of the world’s finest 
tramps. They might, he was told, be called 


business 


on during their tour to salute respectfully not 
only the firm's two partners but also any well- 
known business people who frequented the 


Raising his hat Callum found com- 
paratively casy; fitting it firmly back on his 
head possible only by the vigorous use of both 
hands, a proceeding that greatly disgusted the 
head boy. Thus the hat kept him. as well as 
Callum on tenterhooks during their prolonged 
wanderings from the handsome offices of the 
liners and the big tramp companies in St 
Vincent Place, Hope Street, and Bothwell 
Street to the rabbit-warrens of the coasters in 
Robertson Street and on the Broomiclaw. 
Finally, Callum had to be shown the location 
of Mr Alexander Reid, the famous art-dealer 
the firm's partners were both noted art- 
collectors—and his guide made Callum’s flesh 
creep by solemnly warning him that if at any 
time he had to carry a Crawhall or a Degas 
(‘What might they be?’ Callum wondered) to 
or from Mr Reid's he must hold on to them at 
ill costs, no matter if his hat flew off and was 
swept to destruction before his very eyes. 
Fortunately the tour ended without any un- 
toward happening, but the head boy admitted 
to his confidants that he would rather be 
sacked than be seen again in public accom- 
panying Callum and his monstrosity of a hat. 
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office 


Strangely, in all the twelve months Callum 
served as an office-boy, his hat was never seen 
in actual flight by any of us. Indeed, he 
stoutly refused to admit that it ever did leave 
his head without permission, although its 
dented and mud-stained condition at times 
would have been accepted in any law-court as 
evidence to the contrary. Not but that we 
often watched hilariously and hopefully from 
the office-windows Callum making heavy 
weather across George Square in a gale, a huge 
bundle of bills of lading under one arm and a 
roll of charts under the other, while his hat, 
unsecured by either hand, was kept in position 
solely by his superb tacking. 


N the office premises Callum’s hat was in 
order of precedence the lowliest, but in 
its position, when not in use, the loftiest. It 
hung then on the topmost peg in the cloak- 
room, which was merely a dark and dingy 
staircase blocked at the top, the office being 
an amalgamation of two large, once-fashion- 
able dwelling-houses. The hats, coats, and 
umbrellas of the staff hung in rows on both 
sides of this stair, those of the seniors at the 
foot, where they could be recognised under the 
light of a tiny gas-jet, those of such small fry 
as Callum high up in the darkness, where they 
could be identified solely by the sense of touch. 
When Callum was promoted from office-boy 
to a high stool, exclusively his own, his hat, 
as that of the most junior of the five clerks in 
the cashier's department, descended several 
pegs, although still not within the arc of the 
gas-jet. Here it was, of course, in much 
superior company among the hats of fellow 
juniors who did not hesitate to tell him that it 
was time, for the sake of the prestige of his 
new department, thai he bought himself a 
presentable bowler. They warned him that 
the cashier would be on his track about it 
right away, for one of Callum’s duties would 
be to accompany that dignitary each morning 
to the firm's bankers in St Enoch Square and to 
carry the office’s massive leather cash-bag 
those were the days of the impregnable 
sovereign, a beautiful but weighty coin. 

The cashier, a martinet, did mention the 
matter of a new hat for Callum almost 
immediately. He was, however, comparatively 
agreeable about:it, and suggested a Jackson's 
bowler. Jackson's hats at 3/6 were then nation- 
ally known through Louis Wain's amusing 
drawings of cats as their satisfied wearers. 





The cashier told Callum that he himself had 
worn the same Jackson's for years when he 
was a junior, and that, if Callum stuck in at 
his work, he. would almost certainly have 
further promotion long before he had to buy 
more expensive headwear. 

On the first day Callum went to the bank 
with the cashier and compared his hat with the 
latter's, he realised that he would have to get 
together 3/6 at the earliest possible moment. 
The cashier's was a particularly smart bowler, 
a silk-lined McLaren model that had cost 
10/6—Callum knew this through having 
studied examples in McLaren's clegant 
window-display in Gordon Street. He could 
not, indeed, resist the temptation of trying on 
surreptitiously in the cloakroom this magnifi- 
cent hat, but although so dashing it did not 
fit his head the least bit better than did his 


own. 


ALLUM soon became aware that the 

further promotion the cashier had spoken 
of would not come to him except after long 
and arduous labours, for the cashier's depart- 
ment was noted for the amount of work it got 
through. For working overtime its clerks 
received one shilling each as tea-money. 


Callum’s customary tea was a plain one in the 
Y.M.C.A. and never cost him more than six- 
pence, so that at first, at least, he welcomed 


late work. Sixpence a night out of his 
shilling would bring him his new hat in a few 
weeks. 

On the night on which he was actually 
earning the final sixpence of his scheme, the 
cashier and he were plodding on all by them- 
selves in the office long after 10 o'clock. By 
then Callum was becoming too drowsy to be 
any longer reliable in checking the intricacies 
of freight accounts, and so the cashier packed 
him off home, he himself intending to con- 
tinue for a further half-hour. 

Callum generally walked the two miles or so 
every evening to his lodgings in the St George’s 
Cross district. When asked where he lived, 
being an admirer of the macabre through having 
been brought up by.an aunt who was much in 
demand for ‘sitting up with the remains’ and 
who regularly saw ‘candles’ on the moors on 
black nights, Callum invariably added to his 
address the information: ‘The street next the 
one where Miss Gilchrist was murdered.’ 

On this particular evening, however, Callum 
was so dead-beat that he decided to spend a 
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penny on a tram-ride. It was a blustery night 
and he should have kept a particularly sharp 
watch on his hat's behaviour, but weariness 
overcame him. So when the tram, an open- 
top one, swung out of Sauchichall Street into 
Woodlands Road, a fierce blast caught him 
unawares and swept his hat high into the 
darkness above the street-lamps. As it 
vanished, Callum rushed wildly down the 
tram-stair and landed in the street just in time 
to see his hat bowling along straight into a 
swiftly-moving stream of carriages coming 
from the near-by King’s Theatre in Elmbank 
Street. 

When, breathless with apprehension, he 
reached the spot on the pavement opposite 
which his hat had vanished into the maze of 
prancing hooves and flashing wheels in the 
roadway, a policeman, who had observed the 
incident, joined him. It was the policeman 
who first detected a small globular object 
being rapidly beaten flat. ‘If that's your hat, 
you won't be wearing it to work the morn’s 
morning,’ he observed with amused finality, 
and then, noticing Callum's agitated state, 
continued more sympathetically: ‘Would you 
have a spare one at home?’ 

To this Callum replied ruefully that he had 
just the one hat, and that he could see no 
chance of getting another at that time of 
night. With this the policeman agreed, but it 
is doubtful whether, if Callum’s Highland 
accent had not been remarkably like his own, 
he would have done anything more in the 
matter. But now he asked Callum if he 
happened to be a Lochaber man like himsel! 
Callum had to admit that he was merely from 
Badenoch. The policeman generously granted 
that Badenoch at least had the honour of 
marching with Lochaber and on this foundation 
Callum and he went into the urgent question 
of a hat for the next day. 

*I notice you have a big head like my own,’ 
the policeman remarked. *We will go into the 
doorway of Annan the photographers when 
there is a quiet spell and you can try on my 
helmet there. If that fits you, my Sunday 
bowler will.’ 

To Callum’s great relief the helmet fitted 
him perfectly, and the policeman then pro- 
pounded a, plan. Callum was to take a note 
to the policeman’s landlady authorising her to 
lend Callum the Sunday bowler, the loan to be 
for one day only. Unfortunately, the police- 
man lodged near Shawlands Cross, miles 
away on the south side of the Clyde, and he 
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advised Callum to get himself there immedi- 
ately in case he missed the last tram back. But 
as Callum had had nothing to eat since dinner- 
time—he was allocating that night's tea-six- 
pence to a visit to the gallery at the King’s 
Theatre on Saturday night to see the famous 
Edward Compton in The School for Scandal 
he decided to go to his own lodgings first and 
have his supper and risk having to walk back 
from Shawlands 


HEN Callum’s landlady opened the door 
to him that night she stepped back in 
astonishment It was an unprecedented 
happening for lodgers as respectable as hers 
to arrive home, even when very late at their 
offices, hatless and dishevelled. For a moment 
then she feared that Callum had taken to 
drink and she would have banged the door in 
his face if he had not explained in a word what 
had happened. At that was not even 
surprised. She reminded him that from the 
first day she had seen his hat she had always 
predicted a bad end for it. She was, therefore, 
full of sympathy and would not hear of 
Callum’'s going all the way to the policeman’s 
at that time of night. She had, she said, a 
friend who lived round the corner in 
the Great Western Road whose husband was a 
shipyard foreman. He always wore a bowler 
to work and she was certain he would have an 
oid spare hat and that he would be willing to 
lend it to Callum. As she hurried off to her 
friend's, Callum sat down to his supper in a 
much less agitated state of mind 
Within Callum’'s great 
relief, his landlady returned in triumph with 
the foreman’s This fitted Callum 
perfectly. Indeed, his landlady asserted that 
even if he hung head downwards it would still 
stay on. True, it was green all over and had 
numerous indents on the top where the fore- 
man had bumped his head on ships’ beams 
and similar angular obstructions, but in spite 
of all this it looked a substantial article. And 
when his landlady give him the foreman’s kind 
message that he could keep the hat if it was any 
good to him Callum actually began to harden 
his heart about buying a one. He 


she 


just 


haif-an-hour, to 


reserve 


new 


hardened it still further when his landlady 
cleaned off much of the green with ammonia 
and smoothed out most of the indents with a 
damp cloth and a very hot iron. It seemed to 
him then that the hat looked fit for months of 
use. The cashier would have to wait a wee, he 
decided, for a Jackson's hat to accompany 
him to the bank. 


HUS, next morning, not dissatisfied with 
the previous night's disaster, Callum set 
out quite gaily for work. He left his lodgings 
much earlier than usual! so that he might have 
time to have a look, merely out of curiosity, 
at the spot where his hat had vanished, for 
he realised that if what the policeman had 
pointed out to him had really been his hat, only 
a 20th century miracle could restore it to 
normal. There was, of course, no trace of his 
hat in Sauchiehall Street The street was 
newly swept clean and Callum had almost a 
sense of satisfaction at the thought that his hat, 
which had always been a torment to him, was 
now safely deposited on one of the city’s 
rubbish-dumps 
Callum reached Queen Street that morning 
even before junior clerks’ starting-time and 
he was able to cross George Square towards 
the office at a partner's rather than at a junior 
clerk's going-to-business pace. It was by then 
still only twenty minutes to nine and he was, 
consequently, astonished to see the cashier 
ahead of him. The sight gave him a sudden 
sinking feeling. Perhaps after he, Callum, had 
left the office the previous night, the cashier 
had discovered mistakes in some of the freight 
accounts and had come in early specially to 
give him the sack When, therefore, the 
cashier, happening to look back, stopped and 
waited for him, Callum held his breath 
senior clerks of those days did not, without 
good reason, wait for the most junior of 
juniors to catch up with them. But Callum 
felt almost reassured when, as he got nearer to 
the cashier, the latter gave him a smile, even if 
only a frosty one. ‘This is your property, I 
think,’ he said, handing Callum a large brown- 
paper bag he was carrying. ‘Some joker must 
have changed our hats on the pegs last night.’ 





Tanks for Testing Ships 





WILLIAM WINTERSETT 


ARLY in 1942 a worried-looking elderly 
man with tortoiseshell spectacles went 
down to the National Physical Laboratory at 
Teddington and carried out some very strange 
experiments. Beside one of the ship-testing 
tanks stood a glass diving-bell housing a movie 
camera. In this apparatus he persuaded a girl 
assistant to descend and take photos of special 
dummy bombs which when thrown into the 
water crept to the edge of the tank and stayed 
there. When the photos were developed, he 
showed them to certain very important people 
and at last persuaded them that his ‘crazy’ 
plan was feasible. As a result of this, three of 
Germany's giant dams were subsequently 
bombed and breached, with a shattering effect 
on the enemy's war production 
The tank in question, which is 550 feet long 
and 30 feet wide, is named after Sir Alfred 
Yarrow, the famous shipbuilder, but for 
whom it might never have been constructed 
Before the First World War, Yarrow had to 
carry out various tests with fast gunboats and 
destroyers, and he was rather shocked to find 
that, whereas other nations, such as Italy and 
Germany, had national ship-testing tanks for 
civilian use, Great Britain had none 
Certainly the Admiralty had been using one 
for more than forty years. Tanks also existed 
for the use of individual firms. In the 1890's 
Frederick Shipton, of Alexander Shipton & 
Sons, had built a tank at Linthouse which, 
although crude, gave remarkably accurate 
results, and a tank laid down at Dumbarton 
in 1883 by the firm of Denny, which specialises 
in fast cross-Channel boats, is now the oldest 
existing tank in the world. But, generally 
speaking, the shipping world was not much 
interested in testing models of ships and at 
length Yarrow was driven to offer £20,000 
towards building a national tank if the Govern- 
ment would put up another £20,000 to run it 
for ten years. His offer was accepted and the 


No. 429 


Yarrow Tank was built at 
opened in 1911 


Teddington and 


HE word ‘tank’ gives only a poor idea of 
what these remarkable installations really 

are. Imagine a long, rectangular sheet of 
water spanned by a curious bridge which 
moves along rails running at cither side of the 
water. The speed at which the bridge travels 
must be absolutely even and controllable to a 
very high degree of accuracy. Four electric- 
motors, one at each corner of the bridge, 
ensure this accuracy, but, in addition, the rails 
have to be dead level over the whole run to 
such an extent that even the earth's curvature 
has to be taken into account 

Attached to the bridge is the model of the 
ship which is being tested. The model, made 
of paraffin-wax, with perhaps the addition of 
some balsa wood, has been moulded to an 
exact replica of the proposed ship's design 
Very ingenious apparatus has been invented to 
finish off these models, which are cast in 
moulds made of the finest china-clay. And 
in late years exceedingly accurate electronic 
instruments have been devised to measure the 
friction of the water and the other factors for 
which the model is being tested 

Of course, a ship cannot expect to do service 
only in calm water. A special apparatus has 
therefore been introduced to raise artificial 
waves of any required height, and in these 
home-made storms the behaviour of the model 
is carefully noted 

In these days when comfort at sea has 
become a very important factor, pitching and 
rolling has to be reduced to a minimum, and, 
although a ship's design may have 
worked out very carefully in theory, without 
practical tests it is never quite possible to tell 
how it will actually behave. By modifying 
the design in this way or that and testing it 
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again, the ship's performance is gradually 
improved. In the old days the percentage of 
improvement was often as high as 20 or W. 
Even to-day it may be as much as 10. It is 
now pretty generally admitted that model- 
testing is well worth the large sums of money 
spent on tanks, and at the present moment 
more than three merchant-ships out of four 
are based on designs which have been tested 
by the Ship Division at Teddington 

Conditions have changed. The most up-to- 
approach passenger- 
They are fitted with every 
sort of cargo-handling device, they can be 
worked in heavy weather without the crew 
having to go on deck, and they have a standard 
of comfort equal to that of a good hotel. The 
Ship Division has contributed to this remark- 
able evolution of the once thoroughly un- 
comfortable they have 
also to the improvement of drifters, trawlers, 
lightships, and many other types of vessel 
Some of their most important work at present 
is concerned with small high-speed boats, such 
as air-sea launches. Few nautical 
problems are more difficult than that of com- 
bining high speeds with designs of craft which 
are small, safe, and efficient 


date cargo-boats 


liners in speed 


now 


merchant-vessel, as 


rescuc 


QUESTION which is sometimes asked 

is ‘Are the record-breaking motor- 
boats Teddington?’ Some of 
models of Blue Bird and 
Crusader had the honour of being tested at 
the Admiralty’s own tank at Haslar. Pro- 
pelled by rockets, a model of the latter boat 
attained a very high speed for a very short 
time in fact that the 900-foot tank 
was just long enough for the test 

At Teddington, models of 

will be tested in the near 


tested at 


them are, but 


so short 


racing-yachts 
future. To what 
extent the tanks in America contributed to the 
American victories in the past no one knows, 
but perhaps in the future we shall produce a 
boat which will turn the 

Yacht-testing 


tide in our favour 


will be conducted in the 


second tank, which was built in the carly 
1930's 


shallow end where shallow-water craft can be 


This is 680 feet long and it has a 
tried out. If the craft is a self-propelled barge, 
it may be necessary to build inside the tank 
an actual replica of the canal in which it will 
be operating. During the Second World War 
landing-craft testing was done mostly at 
Haslar, but Teddington undertook the pre- 
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liminary work on the famous Mulberry 
Harbour. Had it not been for this work, they 
say, the sections would have been top-heavy 
and our invasion plans might have gone awry 
But, as it was, the fault was remedied in time. 

In America large vessels are launched side- 
ways. Here we launch even our Queen Marys 
and our Queen Elizabeths in the ordinary way, 
using giant chains to act as brakes. Boat- 
building firms which work a long way up- 
river, however, find that in the constricted 
space they cannot always launch their vessels 
in the normal manner. The Ship Division is 
therefore turning its attention to sideways 
launching, as well as to steering efficiency, the 
design of rudders, the vibration of ships, and 
the resistance of hulls 

Even more complex than the design of air- 
craft propellers is that of ship's screws. Just 
how a new type of screw will work can perhaps 
be calculated by ACE, the so-called Electronic 
Brain, but, to find out what happens in 
practice, a water-tunnel is brought into opera- 
tion. This is a large-bore pipe with an 18-inch- 
square window, opposite which the screw is 
fixed. When water is forced through the 
tunnel the screw revolves, and by means of an 
extremely quick-flashing lamp a series of 
photographs can be taken to show what is 
happening. Curious to relate, all manner of 
things can happen, including unwished-for 
disturbances in the water, which unless the 
design of the screw is altered may wear it out 
in a matter of months 

The Ship Division has invented an in- 
genious device for making models of screws 
which is a difficult problem in solid geometry 

for they are experts in this particular branch 
of engineering. When the hydroelectric in- 
stallations asked for a water-meter, Tedding- 
ton produced a simple device something like 
a tiny underwater windmill, which accurately 
measures the flow of water into or out of 
a dam 

Ever since the first cable was laid across the 
English Channel new and better means have 
been sought for carrying out this difficult 
operation. The Ship Division has helped by 
conducting practical experiments. Somewhat 
similar are the difficulties facing the crews of 
trawlers, whose boats now move at higher 
speeds The engineers at Teddington are 
experimenting with the design of trawler nets 

You might say that hardly any problem of 
enginecring has yet defeated them. When 
Sir Alfred Yarrow began to suffer from 





insomnia and found that sleep came to him 
only in a moving car, he asked Teddington to 
make him a special bed in which the noise and 
vibration of a car could be turned on at will 
They did this, and, after some modifications 
had been added to reproduce the sensations 
of braking and accelerating, turning, stopping, 
and so forth, ‘Sir Alfred is said to have slept 
very well 


- is now more than eighty years since 
William Froude, the son of an archdeacon 
and the brother of the historian and of the 
Tractarian theologian, persuaded the Admir- 
alty to take up his idea of model-testing, but 
it has taken two wars to convince the shipping 
world of the very great value of these methods. 
In the days when we have literally been fighting 
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for our life at sea it is quite possible that the 
work done in these tanks made just that 
difference which tipped the scales in our 
favour. 

As evidence of our complete conversion 
to Froude, Parliament has recently voted 
£2,000,000 to the National Physical Labora- 
tory, some three-quarters of which is for the 
construction of a new tank, water-tunnel, and 
other equipment at Feltham. The new tank 
will be 1300 feet long and the water-tunnel, a 
much bigger apparatus than the present one, 
will have equipment for taking anything up 
to 50,000 photos a second. It will be possible 
to test ships and screws under more realistic 
conditions. If all goes well, the capital cost 
will be more than recovered in better ships and 
bigger orders for the ship-building industry 
from abroad. 


My Kingdom for a Horseman 


I1I.—About Jumping 





CAVALETTI 


‘J am no advocate for leapin’, but there are 
times when it can't be helped, in which case let a 
man throw his ‘eart fearlessly over the fence and 
follow it as quick as ever’e can. Better far to 
charge wiggorously.’ Mr Jorrocks. 
E horses have to earn our living just like 
anyone else. There’s no need to be 
surprised that we should jump or to ask .if we 
like it, any more than Master likes going to his 
office every day to do whatever it is his em- 
ployers keep him for. The fact that he goes 
off with a rush doesn’t mean (from the look 
of him) that he enjoys going, so much as fear 
of the consequences if he doesn’t. It's all in 
the day’s work. In good company it's toler- 
able; in bad it is just hell. 
Whether it is better to pull a cart all day, to 


give lessons to beginners in a livery school, or 
to put in some strenuous jumping about once 
a week all the summer and have the winter to 
yourself is a moot point—it depends a good 
deal on whether you are good at it or not. 

Given a really good rider, there's a lot to 
be said for show-jumping. You get around, 
you get well fed, you get praise and applause, 
and, above all, you aren't dog's body for all 
and sundry to mess about. But as for enjoy 
ing real, strenuous work—Well—do you? 


MET Foxhunter the other day——-not that 
I'm in his class, but we happened to be at 
the same show. I'd heard he was a publicity 
hunter and that all this notoriety had gone to 
his head. But it must have been sour grapes, 
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for although we only exchanged a few words, 
and I congratulated him on a magnificent per- 
formance, I found him charming and modest. 
He told me he liked the life and that it was a 
pleasure to have this Llewellyn man asa partner, 
and, right enough, he has got something 
If | was younger, I'd certainly think seriously 
about looking for an owner like that, but his 
stamp are pretty hard to find. Most of the 
top lot, though, are a fine example to everyone. 

I realise everybody can’t compare with 
those standards. Some haven't the time or 
opportunity, and some just haven't it in 
them, but, oh dear, I wish they'd get a 
mechanical horse to learn on, as they do for 
training aeroplane pilots. And when they 
have learned, | wish they'd find out what 
they can and can't do, and when they are 
losing their nerve I wish they'd admit it 
instead of blaming us. It's difficult enough 
to negotiate a stiffish 150 Ib. or 
more on one’s back, but when it starts dither- 
ing and wriggling and jabbing your mouth, 
well, the best thing is to stop then and there 
and say: ‘Make up your mind, are we going 
or aren't we?’ I mean, let them try it on their 


fence with 


own feet, and we'd hear less about ‘jumping 
off his hocks’, ‘lifting him over his fences’, and 
An expert can sometimes help, yes; 
but for anyone else, let them just sit still and 


*scope’ 


leave it to us 

As Mr Jorrocks says: ‘A fall's a terrible 
thing.’ No thinks about us when it 
happens. They seem to think we do it out 
of pure cussedness, when it's the last thing 
we want to happen and we try to avoid it at all 
costs. I lost my nerve completely for a few 
with one of the ‘Will won't 
Sometimes he jumped and | 
didn't, and sometimes I did and he didn’t, 
until it soon became something of an event 
for us to arrive on the other side together. It 
got me in such a dither that soon the inevitable 
happened. I checked, slipped, couldn't stop, 
and we landed clean in the middle. Black- 
thorn too. I cured him for good, I'm thankful 
to say, and it took me a long time and a new, 
bold owner to do any good 


one 


months you, 


you?’ brigade 


*OME horses have the temperament for 
7 show-jumping, and haven't—like 
It's no good busting yourself 
to clear something you know darn well will 
come down if you give it a flip, or that's how I 


feel, but some horses like to show what they 


§00 


some 
some owners 


can do, no matter how high or how artificial. 
Now, I don’t mind a good solid fence in nice 
open country when my blood is up, but as for 
a couple of striped cardboard poles (whoever 
saw a striped fence out hunting?) with a bed 
of petunias in the middle—well, | reckon it’s 
a mug’s game. Some horses hate the enclosed 
ring and the crowds and the band, but some 
are natural showmen and give their best when 
there's a gallery; they feel they can't dis- 
appoint their public, and they can pull out 
that extra something. I will say this for the 
show-ring, the going is pretty good and the 
jumps aren't blind; you can see the other side 
and there are generally no surprises. And, of 
course, it’s nice to hear the clapping when 
there's a clear round, and to swank around 
with a rosette and sometimes a cup. Not that 
I've done much of it. I've been a hunter all 
my life, but I had one season of local shows 
and hunter trials, so I know the feeling. Then 
my owner went off to the war and never came 
back, and now I prefer pottering, even if 
Missis is a bit of a trial. Thank goodness 
when | was young there were none of these 
one-day and three-day events that are so 
fashionable now. Far too energetic-——and in 
the summer, too 


ISSIS has decided to start Master on 

jumping, although she’s still a_ bit 
dithery herself, even with me, and the first 
mistake they made was to let him start lessons 
on Radiant. Radiant is our four-year-old, 
and he’s completely inexperienced, with the 
result that it was the blind leading the blind, as 
I could have told them. Now, if they had let 
me take Master quietly over a log or a pole a 
few times to let him get used to it, he'd hardly 
have noticed when it came to something bigger 
Never overface a novice. It's the surest way 
to put a learner off for good and make chronic 
refusers. 

Well, out they came last Sunday morning 
Master hadn't ridden all the week and Radiant 
was feeling so good he wasn’t thinking about 
anything, and neither of them had a notion 
where or how to take off. It was the low 
parallel-bars, less than three foot, and they 
came up to the jump fairly well. Radiant 
took a huge, wild leap and lifted his hind-legs 
enough to clear about five feet, and Master 
cleared another foot on his own. At any 
rate, there was a good six inches between him 
and the saddle at one time, and jolly thankful 





he was to get back into it, for they fetched up 
more or less together. A lot of it was Radiant’s 
fault for showing off, but all beginners jump 
far too big. 

‘Again,’ says Missis, who ought to have 
known better, seeing the slapdash job they 
made of it and all the books she reads about 
how it should be done. Radiant has no 
judgment yet, especially with Master's weight 
slopping and jolting about all over the place, 
and next time he got too near. Master 
wasn't so brave either, and pulled the life- 
lines hard, so Radiant snorted and stopped. 
Neither of them quite knew what to do next. 
Then Master loosed the rein and gave Radiant 
a kick, so of course he took off from all fours, 
Master was left behind, and they ended up 
with a broken pole. Master had his arms 
round Radiant’s neck, and a bang on the lip, 
and Radiant had a sore mouth and his con- 
fidence badly jolted as well. They'll neither 
of them forget their first jumping lesson in a 
hurry 

Missis realised by now that things weren't 
exactly a success and said: ‘I'll give you a 
lead-—no, better siill, we'll take it together.’ 


Now, my having to go as well didn’t make it 
easier for them, because they had lost con- 
fidence in each other and were trying to keep 


an eye on me and Missis too 

Master started off at a good lick, but he 
wasn't so brave as he thought, altiicugh he hit 
poor Radiant a couple of times to encourage 
himself. So Radiant swerved, and Master 
did a good swerve too. Luckily I was able to 
collide with them quite easily and it took 
Missis down a peg, too, which was a good 
thing. So she said what she should have 
said at the very beginning: ‘I think you had 
better change, dear.” Master looked as if 
a beer and a chair would have been far more 
welcome 

Now I decided that if Missis pores all the 
week over these books that talk about gravita- 
tion and levitation, about points of balance 
and dynamics and propulsion, and then 
everything goes to the four winds when it comes 
to the test, I'd show them. Master's con- 
fidence badly wanted building up, and I also 
wanted Radiant to see it’s all quite simple if 
you take it quietly and there's nothing to get 
in a lather about. They should have settled 
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down for at least half-an-hour instead of 
coming straight out of the stable and starting 
jumping like that, anyway. 

If I'd had an inkling that morning of what 
was coming, I'd have tipped him off. So ! 
disregarded all Master's ‘aids’ and ‘offices’ 
and cantered quietly up to the jump and 
popped over so that he hardly knew it. He 
was delighted, of course, and thought he 
really could ride, although he got left behind 
again and | had to pull him forward and 
canter on until he had settled down. 

We ought to have stopped there, with him 
patting me and practically purring. ‘Once 
more,’ said Missis, who was enjoying herself, 
so back we went. The trouble with beginners 
is they always get over-excited, but | was game 
for one more, and by catching hold of my bit 
I got Master well forward and we did a good 
jump, so to finish off the lesson I took him on 
over the next fence, a low brush one, as well, 
letting him think it was his idea, of course. I 
stood back a bit more and jumped a little 
bigger, and luckily this kept Master busy, so 
he didn't see Missis following on Radiant and 
what a mess they made 

Radiant was keen to follow me and wasn't 
paying attention as he should have been, and 
Missis tried one of her book-learning ‘lifts’, 
which she can’t Radiant cantered 
up wildly and a bit uncertain, and got Missis's 
‘lift’ signal at exactly the wrong moment, 
then took off with all four feet and landed on 
all four too. Missis weathered this pretty 
well, and when she came up beside us she 
said: ‘That was much better, but I think it's 
enough for to-day.’ 

‘I'll give that youngster a few tips when we 
get in,’ I thought, and I'm glad to say he took 
my advice, which he mightn’t have done 
before he'd got in such a mess. As I told 
him, cultivate a good style from the start and 
get him used to easy stuff at first—low, wide 
jumps that get him used to height without 
noticing it, and later you can get him used to a 
variety of different obstacles. One must 
remember that new muscles come into play, 
and no horse should be ashamed of taking his 
pupil over very low stuff until he is ready for 
something bigger. It pays in the long run. If 
Missis had read her books properly, we should 
have done a lot better in the first place 


manage 





Rejected 





JONATHAN JAMES 


ARTIN POTTER was round, plump, 
and jovial. In this he was different from 
most editors of crime and mystery magazines, 
who generally become stooped and sombre 
under the burden of unending villainies, and 
whose voices acquire the dry rustle of 
manuscripts 
Potter was leaning back in his comfortable 
swivel-chair, looking thoughtfully out at the 
blue sky and the streets, warm and bright and 
cheerful in the golden sun. He was a sensuous 
man and, even in his moods of abstraction, was 
always aware of his surroundings. Now, 
however, his thoughts were in contrast to the 
glorious summer day. He withdrew his gaze 
from the outside world, his eyes moist. 
Human beings are complex creatures. 
Mass murderers may be passionately fond of 
children, while liquidating their parents with- 
out a qualm, and they have other vagaries as 
well. Potter had a kindly streak, too. It took 
a literary form. It was he, when he became 
editor, who inaugurated the system, contrary 
to general custom, of attempting to answer 
the agonised request of all budding authors 
*Tell me what's wrong with my story.’ 
Potter had a number of slips printed, con- 
taining various criticisms, beginning: ‘While 
no correspondence whatsoever may be entered 
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into concerning MSS received, the Editor con- 
siders this story unsuitable for 
Amalgamated because 

Now, this sort of thing has, of course, been 
tried before by other well-meaning editors, and 
it has seldom worked. There are a number of 
things against it, including the additional 
amount of work entailed, which, when the 
manuscripts run into hundreds, is considerable 
But the chief thing against it is, incredibly 
enough, the fact that authors simply will not 
heed the warning, and constantly write things 
like this: ‘I realise, of course, that you cannot 
give detailed criticisms, but in view of the 
fact that my story is . 

It happened with Potter. He knew the 
whole thing was a bad policy, but he persisted 
in it. He had a soft spot for writers of crime 
and mystery stories, and felt he owed them a 
sort of duty 


Mysteries 


OW the editor sighed. He shifted his 

knees and let his feet down to the floor 

He had been in a mental state which was 
between two worlds, as it were 

On his desk was a manuscript and covering- 

letter from a young author—Paul Loman 

Potter's thoughts had been half on the letter 





and half on that day thirteen years ago when 
the idea had come to him. Thirteen years! 
It was a long time in a man’s life, yet how 
swiftly they had flown. Years of happiness 
with Rita. Beautiful Rita, gentle, sweet . 
perfect Rita. For twelve of those years she 
had been his, and he regretted nothing 
Nothing! Nor would he ever regret. To do 
so would be to prove himself an ingrate 
coward, unworthy of life—and of love! 

It was due to his job that he'd been able to 
marry her. It was that which had given him 
the mea. Literature! He owed a sort of 
duty .. 

Many, many ideas pass across a crime 
magazine editor's desk. Little facets and 
twinkles of ideas, and lots of good writing, and 
lots of bad, often both to be found in the same 
story. Martin Potter had often thought if this 
man Hull had written that fellow Campbell's 
plot, with the ingenuity of that what's-his- 
name fellow who sent in one last month, well, 
you'd have a perfect murder yarn. 

That was how the idea had come. He owed 
it to literature and those aspiring authors, most 
of whose contributions were utter trash, but 
which sometimes contained the germ, at 
least, of originality. He picked up the letter. 

Young Loman! He knew him—as a 
would-be contributor, that is. He had turned 
him down often. The editor read the letter 
slowly through again. It wasn’t much—a 
formal ‘Thank you for criticism of MSS 
returned in the past... very helpful and much 
appreciated MS enclosed for your 
perusal .. . hope that the plot, at any rate, is 
original..." Potter put down the letter and 
picked up the manuscript, leafing it through 
He felt very sad. It really was too bad. He'd 
have to reject. But, this time, what reason 
would be given? He looked at the pigeonholed 
cabinet at the end of his desk, his smile grim. 
There were no printed forms for this one! 

For five minutes Potter sat, lost in thought, 
staring unseeing down at the letter on his 
desk. Then he sighed again and looked up. 
‘Paul Loman. Dale Cottage. South Easter 
Bay.’ He'd go and see him. Explain, maybe? 
After all, it was the least he could do for the 
man. 


AUL LOMAN lay awake 
lonely cottage the 
shrieked in the wind and the grasses whispered 


Outside his 
trees moaned and 


fearfully. Loman couldn't sleep. Every 


REJECTED 


night he lay awake thinking of his story 
*Happy Ever After’. It was always like this 
after sending off a story, nervously optimistic 
and nervously pessimistic by turns, and, some- 
times, going through periods of acute shame 
and embarrassment that he should have dared 
to send off such rubbish. 

Loman was thinking of the editor of 
Mysteries Amalgamated. Potter his name was, 
Martin Potter. He'd looked him up. He'd 
never met him, needless to say, but for Martin 
Potter not only Loman, but quite a number of 
authors, had a sort of affection, due entirely, 
of course, to the printed criticisms which 
accompanied, and softened the blow of, the 
rejection-slip. Loman was especially excited 
about ‘Happy Ever After’. What would the 
editor think of it? And if it was rejected 
after all, he told himself, you've got to consider 
the possibility—-what would Mr Potter think 
was wrong with it? ‘I suppose,’ it was a rather 
reluctant thought, ‘that everyone thinks their 
stories better than they really are, but this 
time I've hit on a plot which, I'm sure, is 
absolutely new. If it's been thought of before, 
then I've never heard of it.’ 

His thoughts went round and round in this 
fashion and he was on the point of falling 
asleep, when he heard the soft tapping and 
started up. Putting on a dressing-gown, he 
went into the front-room and struck a match 
for the hanging-lamp. ‘This will probably be 
one of the last spots in the world to be supplied 
with electricity,” Loman was thinking. ‘Who's 
there?’ 

‘I'm Martin Potter, Mr Loman, editor of 
Mysteries Amalgamated. May | come in?’ 

Potter knew his authors. The door flew 
open Explanations were not so much 
brushed aside as unheard. Potter, seeing the 
state of affairs, fell silent. The vanity of 
authors did not find it in the least strange 
that an editor should walk in at midnight to 
discuss a story 

‘Of course, that must be why he's here,’ the 
young man was thinking feverishly 

Before his guest could object, he was 
holding a drink in one hand and a doubtful 
cigar in the other, and Loman was dashing 
around to rustle up further comforts. 

It was such a pity! Such a nice young man 
However, he must speak. ‘Mr Loman,’ began 
Potter, putting his cigar carefully in the ash- 
tray on his left, and his drink on the table to 
his right, ‘I've come here because I felt it my 
duty to tell you something.’ 
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‘About my story?’ asked Loman eagerly. 

‘Yes, Mr Loman,’ continued the other 
gravely. ‘In order to understand my reason 
for visiting you like this you must know that I 
have found in the literary profession not 
merely a lucrative career, but also my life's 
happiness. And Mr Loman, in achieving 
that happiness, young and enthusiastic authors 
like yourself have played a major part.’ 

Loman looked highly gratified, and mur- 
mured appreciatively. 

‘Yes. You doubtless realise, Mr Loman, 
that the practice of Mysteries Amalgamated of 
enclosing printed criticisms with rejection-slips 
is a most unusual one?’ 

‘Yes, yes | do! Believe me, though, I-—we 
all, I'm sure, are very grateful for it. It's very 
helpful . Loman’s voice tailed off. His 
editor, instead of looking gratified, was 
looking so sad that Loman thought he might 
weep al any moment 

There was a rather long silence. 
Potter roused himself. ‘That, Mr Loman, is 
why I'm here. I referred earlier to something 
which was, in fact, to me a debt, a sort of 
duty—self-imposed—-which I have always felt 
I owed to writers. I vowed that, if possible, 
I would help them. After a while I found that 
there was little, indeed, | could do to help any 
writer, except one thing. You know what that 


At length 


is! They all, most fervently, wanted to know 
why, why, why their brain child was not good 


enough for publication I determined | 
would help them in this, if in no other way 
This | have done, although, quite frankly, 
Mr Loman, it has been a burden to me and my 
magazine. However, there was the debt, and 
I little thought . . . I little thought 

There was another and longer silence. Then 
Mr Potter seemed to pull himself together with 
a great effort. He had made up his mind 
*Have you a copy of your story “ Happy Ever 
After"’?’ 

‘Why, yes! Do you want to go over it 
perhaps? Shall | bring it now?’ 

‘If you please. Have you, by the way, sent 
this story anywhere else or—-perhaps you dis- 
cussed the plot with someone, Mr Loman? A 
confidant perhaps, someone who helps you, 
criticises your plots and so on?’ 

‘Not a soul! I'm very reticent about my 
writing, as a matter of fact.’ 

Loman went out and returned shortly with 
the copy of ‘Happy Ever After’. 

‘Excellent!’ Potter took it, glanced through 
it, then folded it and placed it in his coat- 
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pocket. He then rose, went over and took 
Loman’s glass. * You must drink a toast with 
me. I insist. Here, let's fill them up!’ 

The glasses were filled. Loman was pleased 
and flattered that his guest should have made 
himself so much at home. 

*Young man,’ said the editor, as they stood 
with glasses ready, ‘your story is good. It is 
not merely good, it is very, very good! It is 
not only very well written, but it has also the 
finest, most ingenious plot I've had before me 
in my twelve years as editor of a world- 
renowned crime magazine!" A pause. Then, 
““ HAPPY EVER AFTER!” 

Paul Loman, aspiring author, had never 
heard sweeter words. His first acceptance! 
And what words of praise! And from the 
editor—from Mr Martin Potter himself! 

Mr Potter was, ever afterwards, humbly 
grateful that he had been able to make the 
young man so happy before he died, swiftly, 
painlessly, completely unsuspecting, with those 
words on his lips. He died at one of life's 
supreme moments. What, after all, could be 
better than that? Why, he might have lived 
only to die, and perhaps with a whole family, 
as yet unborn, in some future holocaust of 
screaming horror. Or, who knows, he might 
have lived to commit the sort of murder he had 
written about. Murder! The cold half-light 
on that awful platform! Oh, horrible! 
Potter shuddered, shuddered again. 


OOR young man, mused the editor, 

striding along in the silent dark. Poor 
young man! But that story was too good. It 
was bound to be published—if seen by any 
other editor. What was worse than that, it 
might have been publicised. 

There was Inspector Legget A great 
reader of crime stories, Inspector Legget . . . 
He'd never been satisfied about Rita’s 
husband, but what could he do? Only suspect! 
And still suspicious after all these years . 
Remember the time he had to interview me a 
couple of years ago about pilferage trouble we 
were having then *Good-morning, Mr 
Potter.” Very correct, but very cool he'd been 
Well, let him suspect. That vital clue, that 
most ingenious bit of reasoning, only two 
people had been clever enough for that. Yes, 
and it needed cleverness—-more than Legget 
had, or ever would have, by God! Only two 
people, Martin Potter and Paul Loman, poor 
young man. 





Twice-Told Tales 





LVI.—A Concert in Sydney 


[From Chambers's Journal of August 1855.] 


FEW days after my arrival I paid my 
visits to the different editors of Sydney 
At my first call I came to a palace-like house, 
the ground-floor occupied by the printing- 
office. On the first floor I found a tablet in- 
forming visitors that the editor cannot be 
spoken with unless paid for his valuable time 
accordingly, everybody without exception is 
advised to buy a ticket of admission at the 
door of the waiting-room-—one hour costing 
10s.; half an hour, 6s.; fifteen minutes, 3s 
1 went into the waiting-room and, buying 
from the Australian negro, in red livery, an 
hour of his master’s time, I entered the parlour 
with a strong feeling of curiosity. The editor 
received me in a very unprepossessing and 
sluggish manner. He asked me what pecuni- 
ary sacrifice | was ready to make in order to 
be puffed by his paper. I was startled by this 
bluntness, and replied that, in case of success, 
I would surely give him material proofs of my 
gratitude; but he did not find my answer 
precise enough, and requested me to come at 
once to a definite understanding, and to pay a 
certain sum, without which, according to him, 
it would be impossible for me to succeed 
It happened that my black dress-coat which, 
on the day of my first concert, I handed to the 
servant to be brushed, disappeared in an in- 
explicable way. Happily I had another in 
reserve, and made a most careful toilet. Sud- 
denly the waters of the sky poured down in a 
truly Australian shower; but soon this ceased, 
and, full of the brightest hopes, | had an open 
cab called, and hastened to the concert-hall 
But, oh! what a discomfiture. Half an hour 
before the beginning of the performance, on 
the way to Australian fame and its golden 
reward, | was upset by the stupid driver, and 
lay in the mud of Sydney. What a fall! my 
dress-coat and gloves were spoiled. I raved 
through the streets. ‘A dress-coat! a dress- 


coat! my kingdom for a dress-coat!’ A 
German tailor took pity on my despair, and 
with truly German amiability he sold me for 
L.8 a dress-coat-—-not precisely black, but 
light-blue, with yellow buttons, and not 
exactly fitting me: still it was a dress-coat 
I now hastened to the Royal Victoria Theatre 

I stepped forth, made a respectful bow, and 
was about to put my fiddle-stick in motion, 
when suddenly an outburst of indignation was 
heard in the dress-circle, and I was ordered to 
withdraw. Confused and surprised by such 
a greeting, | retired bashfully; and behind the 
scenes the manager received me with a desper- 
ate countenance, and the serious re 
proaches, for having dared to insult the 
gentry of the city, the best society of the anti- 
podes, by appearing without gloves, and in 
a sky-blue dress-coat. Indeed, it was too bad; 
but what could I do? In a few words I told 
him of my mishap, whilst the audience shouted 
‘The conductor!’ He made his appearance, 
and related the lamentable story of my two 
dress-coats; adding an extemporised bio 
graphy of myself, and suggesting to the 
honourable company that, under such cir 
cumstances, a genius might be forgiven for 
his want of courtesy even to so distinguished 
an audience; and he wound up by asking 
whether the ladies and gentlemen would allow 
Mr Hauser to play or not. ‘Yes,’ replied 
a voice from the dress-circle; and ‘Yes, 
yes!’ was the general shout throughout the 
assembly. 

I was rather nervous at my second appear 
ance, but with the Siciliana | made a bold 
attack on the ears of the punctilious public. 
Tremendous applause rewarded and encour 
aged me; and when I struck up Rule Britannia 
the audience grew rapturous, and the ladies 
in the dress-circle clapped their hands, and 
said, * Very fine!’ 


most 
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Snake in 


the Grass 





P. ROSS 


ERNARD SHAW once said that the 

public care as little for the state of mind 
of a doctor attending a case as they do for that 
of a fireman attending a fire. If, after the 
prevailing fashion, a Gallup poll were held 
one morning among passengers alighting at 
Euston from the Night Scot to find how much 
thought had been given by them on their 
journey to the health, happiness, and general 
well-being of the engine-driver, it is probable 
that ninety per would answer ‘None 
whatsoever’, or words to that effect. The 
gencral rule appears to be that we give little 
thought or heed to the moods and feelings of 
persons doing a service for us which we pay 
them to do, or custom expects them to do. 
Punchinello’s audience could be depended 
upon to detect no false notes. 

Mr Harbottle, fishing the upper reaches of 
the River Craggie from the Royal Hotel and 
plodding heavily from pool to pool, was no 
exception to the rule. Had he been asked 
whether he thought Macleod his ghillie was 
happy in his work, whether he considered the 
gloomy cast of that Highlander’s countenance 
due to trouble at home, indigestion, or just 
natural to him, he would certainly have 
replied, when he had recovered from the 
shock of being distracted from his fishing by 
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cent 


so absurd a question, that he did not know, 
and did not give a damn, or that he could 
not care less. Had he used this latest cliché 
for emphasis, one would have heard the 
sibilants hiss, for his home town was Leeds. 

To give Harbottle his due, he appeared to 
be equally regardless of his own well-being 
That day he had probably done more work 
against gravity in eight hours than he had 
ever done since he was a lad, and gravity had 
now an extra six or seven stones on its side. 
His Bentley was no use here. On his Wye 
beat near Hereford he had been able to drive 
along the bank, almost to fish from it. That 
confounded agent had not told him what the 
Craggie was like, not even what Scotland was 
like, and until recently both salmon-fishing 
and the ‘land of the mountain and the flood’ 
were alike for him terra incognita 

Of the fifty-five fishing seasons, February 
to October, which had come and gone, 
raising hopes and dreams in countless breasts, 
since he had seen the light of day in Leeds, 
Harbottle had been quite oblivious of the 
first fifty-four. His calendar had taken no 
cognisance of them, for he had other fish to 
fry. From the launching of Harbottle’s 
Half-crown Hats, which first put his name on 
the map of commerce, to his final take-over 





transaction, which made his activities the 
subject of a question in the House, his energies 
had been absorbed in the making of money. 
It was only recently that his fancy had strayed 
towards the pleasures of the rich. Regretfully 
he had abandoned the idea of a steam-yacht, 
a possession which he well knew put a man 
on the social map more than any other. 
Seasickness ! 

It was that bumptious fellow Sidebotham 
who had put him on to fishing, with his 
continual bragging at the club of twenty-five- 
pounders on the Wye, his esoteric talk of fixed 
spools and level winds, Blue Doctors and 
spinning prawns, which Harbottle noted held 
an audience at least more than he could with 
well-reasoned observations on the sins of the 
Labour Government, fallacies of purchase- 
tax, and so on. He discovered that the best 
reaches of the best rivers in Scotland were 
very reasonably expensive indeed, putting a 
man nearly if not quite in the steam-yacht 
class. Mr Harbottle took up salmon-fishing. 


AD we discovered Mr Harbottle, however, 
an hour earlier on the banks of the 


Craggie we would have found him far from 
being a satisfied power, for he carried with 


him a dread secret. No one seeing him leave 
the hotel that morning in full angling panoply, 
with Macleod, rods under arm and gaff in 
hand, trudging respectfully in his wake, would 
have guessed it. He had not yet caught a 
salmon. All other hurdles he had taken in 
good style. He had learned the elementary 
mechanics. He had put in many hours on 
many rivers, and at the jargon he had even 
begun to excel. Years of experience at share- 
holders’ meetings had enabled him quite 
competently to parry such awkward questions 
as ‘Do you think, sir, a fifteen-pounder the 
most difficult fish to handle?’ MHarbottle 
handled fish of all sizes even more easily than 
he had handled shareholders, but lord, he 
was sick of handling them hypothetically! 
And at five o'clock that afternoon he caught 
one. There is no need to relate how, nor what 
part was played by Macleod. Angling tech- 
nique has little to do with this story, and 
though to Harbottle it marked the end of a 
beginning and a beginning without end, 
though to him it was a moment like that 
experienced by Cortez when he gazed on the 
Pacific, it is simply where we come in, or 
rather where Macleod comes in, because he, 


SNAKE IN THE GRASS 


too, is in this story.. In the bar of the Royal 
Hotel the previous evening that clansman had 
answered in reply to a question from Marr the 
keeper as to what sort of gentleman he had 
‘Och, he canna fush, and he canna stop 
fushin’,’ a remark accepted by the assembly as 
fair and accurate comment, and, as will be 
seen, prophetic 


*IX-THIRTY p.m.! Past the hour when 

ghillies yawn and begin to hint that the 
fish have gone off the take, which is five- 
forty-five in all well-ordered waters, past the 
time when they boldly declare that no salmon 
has ever been taken from this beat after six 
o'clock. Harbottle still toiling on, his blood 
up. Littl thought of catastrophe. None 
whatsoever of calling it a day and going home 
to dinner. Macleod had tried the usual 
propaganda without avail. He was rapidly 
becoming a desperate man, and not for 
ordinary reasons. 

Let no one think that five-day weeks and 
work to rule now reign completely in the 
glens. Let no one imagine that Macleod was 
merely hungry, having consumed only a 
flour-scone and butter since cight in the 
morning, that he was incapable of still 
simulating and even feeling interest in the 
capture of a salmon after twenty years in the 
trade, that he was outraged by the /uror 
piscatorum, which makes rich gentlemen toil 
in actuality as navvies are said to do in 
proverb. The cause of his despair was far 
removed from these considerations 

It lay in the fact that here was no common 
ghillie, though he looked ordinary enough 
in his shabby tweeds and heavy nailed boots, 
and one might look twice without seeing that 
he was really a fine figure of a man. In a few 
short hours he was due to undergo meta- 
morphosis, to shed the trappings of servitude, 
the gaff, the nailed boots, and the rest of it, 
to don the magnificence of Highland dress, 
and in sombre jacket, with gleaming silver 
buttons, cairngorm flashing from silver- 
stockinged dirk, gay kilt swinging and ribbons 
streaming from the great pipes, mount the 
platform and wake the echoes with the Grand 
March, followed by the Reel of Tulloch. And 
he had been chosen to pipe for the County 
Ball at far-away Dingwall that night only after 
strong opposition from the followers of 
Macpherson—also a piper of note. Unthink- 
able that he should be prevented just because 
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a strolling Sassenach wanted to catch another 
salmon, that Macpherson would have to be 
sent for at the last minute. Despair was 
engulfing Macleod as he realised that only 
darkness would end the frantic switchings and 
slashings of this Englishman. And then he 
saw what had to be done 


| ARBOTTLE was making for the next 

pool. A stone dyke had to be sur- 
mounted and he was heaving his great bulk 
over the obstruction. The seat of his plus- 
fours was tense as he made the effort. Mac- 
leod was immediately behind. An onlooker 
would have seen him take from his pocket a 
clasp-knife, open the little blade and guard 
it to within half-an-inch of its point with the 
thumb and forefinger of his right hand. He 
would have seen him insert it into and 
withdraw it from the large expanse of tweed 
in front of him with speed and precision. Our 
onlooker would have heard a sharp yelp of 


pain. He would have seen the ghillie threshing 
the heather vigorously with the gaff, and heard 
the peace of the glen broken by loud cries 
‘A serpent! A serpent! A serpent, sir!’ 
A minute later he would have seen a figure of a 
man following the tortuous course of the 
River Craggie to the sea at remarkable speed 
for his size, followed by a lesser and more 
active figure who appeared to be urging him 
on Fortunately there was no onlooker, 
except a stag on the skyline, which displayed 
no interest. 

It was a dead-heat at the Royal Hotel. Dr 
McKinnon was quickly on the spot, and 
treated the casualty intensively for adder-bite 
The bill he sent later on took heed of the fact 
that he had wrought a complete cure. 

Macleod had a great evening at the County 
Ball, and gave an exhibition sword dance. 
It was agreed he had never piped or danced 
better. Many were heard to say there was 
little doubt he was a much better all-round 
man than Macpherson 


I 


The Lover 


Och, it's hard to be a scholar, 

It blears yuir een and blurs yuir brain. 
But afore I'd be a lover 

I'd be a scholar again, again; 

For a schoolin man’s a man o° lear, 
And a lover's aa but sane 


I'd be a sojer in the war, 

Though chitterie my hert should be, 
And gae fechtan til my daith 

But a wounded lover winna dee 


A lover's no a deean man, 
And nocht but daith is free 


Guid actors ken their lines, 


When to be lovan, 


slee, or cruel, 


And gin their herts is lauchan 
Their mous still hing in dreary dool 


While lovers is their herts’ ain 


slaves 


And aye maun play the fool 


Och, sojers needna fecht, 

And actors hae their merriment, 
And scholars can be gled 

And at their schoolin look asklent. 
But a lover is a helpless man 


When his heid wi 


love is bent. 


Georce Topp. 








Science at 


our 





AN IMPROVED MAP-MEASURER 


AN ingenious instrument to measure dis- 
tances on maps has been described in this 
feature before (August 1954). A small wheel 
on the base of a wrist-watch-sized dial, when 
run over a distance on a map, operates a 
pointer which converts the map-distance from 
centimetres or inches into equivalent miles, 
kilometres, or versts, according to the circular 
scale chosen for reading the pointer’s position. 
rhe first improvement made to this original 
instrument was to use the opposite face of the 
dial to provide a compass. Now a further 
improvement has been introduced; a slender 
arm, just 3 inches in length, is attached by a 
worm-screw connection to the top of the dial 
This contains a propelling-pencil for note- 
making. The fact that it is detachable 
enables the pencil part of this three-in-one 
travelling-aid to be left at home if the extension 
in size is inconvenient for pocket-carrying 
Actually, the addition of the arm is likely to 
be advantageous in most circumstances, as 
the dial, whether used for map-measuring or 
as a compass, can be more easily held firmly 
The price of the instrument has been advanced 
by only one shilling to include the 
function. 


extra 


A FEEDING-BOWL FOR LONG-EARED DOGS 

It has been remarked before in these notes 
that the facility with which plastics materials 
can be moulded has ushered in a revolutionary 
period in design. Opportunity has spurred 
ingenuity A recent example is the intro- 
duction of a feeding-bow! for types of dog 
with long ears—e.g., spaniels, retrievers, etc 
This has been designed by a company that 
has specialised for some years in plastics- 
made bowls and other like products. This 
polythene-moulded bowl is high-domed in 
shape and the ears of the dog must fall outside 
the bowl’s curved and steep walls while its 
mouth and nose are engaged in eating. The 
bowls are made in natural, green, blue, or 
pink; the chromatic choice is presumably 
aimed at the dog-owner and will doubtless 
receive small canine appreciation 


PLANT STAKES 


A substantial but inexpensive support-stake 
for single-stem garden plants has long been 
needed. Steel stakes designed specially for this 
purpose are now being marketed. One end is 
pointed, and the stake is grooved along each 
side of its length; heavy-gauge wire circular 
supports can be fitted into these grooves by 
their extension prongs and adjusted to any 
position to suit the growing plant The 
operation of providing support can be 
accomplished in a few seconds. Also, the 
prongs of the wire supports are long enough to 
enable the stakes to be thrust into the soil well 
away from the roots of the plant concerned. A 
plastics name-label is also supplied; this can 
be fitted into the same groove at the top of the 
stake and made secure by bending over. The 
stakes are made in various lengths; the 
circular supports are also made in a range of 
sizes, from 14 to 7 inches in diameter. Both 
stakes and supports are rust-proofed, and 
should give many years of service in the 
garden; however, the prices are far from 
formidable 

An alternative use is ingeniously made 
possible by the hole that is cut just above the 
point of the stake. This enables the stake to 
be used for holding pot-plants in a green- 
house or on the walls of a walled garden 
Hung in this case in an inverted position, the 
supports can be used to hold pot-plants at 
suitable positions anywhere along the length 
of the stake 


A KNIPFE-SHARPENER 


The sharpening of knife blades has been 
much less modernised in the kitchen than in 
industry. A new and relatively inexpensive 
gadget may help to put this right. A fixed 
position sharpener with tungsten carbide tips 
set in a metal plate and forming a V-shaped 
slot through which the knife blade can be 
drawn is now being manufactured. There are 
two models, one with a fixing-plate at right 
angles, so that the appliance can be fixed to 
a wall, the other without a bracket-plate, for 
fixing to a shelf or table edge 
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AN INFANT'S BEAKER 

A new beaker or cup has been designed to 
suit the infant during the first stages of 
learning to drink. The almost certain desire 
to bury the nose in the cup is prevented; to 
drink from this two-tier beaker the head must 
be thrown back. The base-container is cup- 
shaped, but without a handle; the rim carries 
a projecting ring, which serves several pur- 
poses case of holding, prevention of spillage 
when dropped, etc. Into this base-container 
there fits a second and shallower cup, in the 
bottom of which there are three small rim- 
covered holes. When the assembled beaker 
is tilted, liquid in the main cup can enter the 
upper cup through these holes, and it will 
do so only when the beaker is tilted at about 
the normal grown-up drinking-angle. The 
risk of spilling is virtually obviated. It might 
be mentioned that the same manufacturers 
marketed an invalid’s drinking-cup based 
upon the same principles of design, and this 
was described in these columns in November 
1953 

The beaker is made of polythene, the upper 
cup from a more flexible grade to ensure both 
easy detachment and tight fitment. It is 
unbreakable and the translucency of the 
polythene enables the contents to be seen 
when checking how much liquid is left. It is 
offered in various pastel-shaded colours. 

This detailed description might well suggest 
somewhat costly manufacture, and therefore 
a high price. But articles such as these can be 
readily moulded when plastics materials are 
used. The price of an individually-cartoned 
beaker is remarkably low. 


PACKING-TAPI 

A new cotton-made self-adhesive tape for 
industrial or commercial packaging is some- 
thing of a change in a modern field mainly 
dominated by plastics materials. The tape 
has a breaking-strain of 90 to 100 pounds 
per | inch width. It provides a close-fitting 
seal that reinforces the strength of packages. 
The combined strength and flexibility of the 
tape withstand severe 
handling without risk of the tape 
packing material. Hand 
dispensers to take any of the widths made 
from ~{ to | inch—are also available; the 
cutting-off operation is a press-button, wrist- 
turning action. The tape is waterproof, and 
it may also be used to make small adhesive 
labels for marking spare parts, etc. 
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A BOND FOR PLASTERING 

A new building product now being widely 
marketed by an English company is a bonding 
fluid for applying to surfaces before plastering 
Its use eliminates the need for hacking or 
raking out of joints, a saving of labour and 
time that far outweighs the product's cost 
It also enables plaster to achieve a strong and 
permanent bond with surfaces normally 
regarded as unsuitable or uncertain. Its 
effectiveness is not reduced by heat or cold 
or by dampness or dryness. A brush or 
sprayed application must be given two hours 
to dry; thereafter plastering may be carried 
out at any time up to two weeks following 
this base-treatment. A bond much stronger 
than the bond obtainable with plaster itself 
can be obtained for a variety of surfaces 
brickwork, hardboard, asbestos millboard, 
concrete, painted brickwork or painted con- 
crete, cement, glazed brickwork or tiling, 
metals, and gypsum plaster. The only limita- 
tions are that oil-distemper, limewash, etc., 
must be removed before this new fluid is 
applied, and that surfaces containing glue 
must be covered with a coat of gloss paint. 
One gallon of the product will cover from 70 
to 120 square yards according to the smooth- 
ness and absorptive nature of the surface. 


A WOOD-PRESERVATIVE 


A new wood-preservative has been intro- 
duced. It is a liquid product based upon 
modern chemical principles for protecting 
wood against its various fungoid enemies. A 
fungicidal metal is permanently impregnated 
by ion exchange into the treated wood. The 
preservative is also insecticidal, though the 
extent of protection given against wood-boring 
insects depends upon the grade used. The 
brown grade gives protection against all forms 
of fungoid attack, including dry rot, and 
against most known species of wood-boring 
insects. The green grade also contains the 
potent British insecticide, Gammexane, and 
this addition brings protection against all 
known wood-boring insects. There is also a 
clear grade, which gives the same full pro- 
tection as the green grade, but which does not 
stain the wood. Application may be made by 
brushing, spraying, or dipping. The dearer 
green and clear grades are packed in gallon, 
}-gallon, or smaller units; at present the 
brown grade, which is about 40 per cent 
cheaper, is offered only in the two above- 
mentioned larger quantities 





A NEW IMMERSION-HEATER UNIT 

A new immersion-heater unit consists of 
two heater-clements mounted on one head 
One element, which is loaded at 2 kilowatts, 
heats a 10-inch depth of water; the other, 
loaded at 3 kilowatts, heats from 21 to %6 
inches. However, the two elements cannot 
be operating at the same time. Each is 
automatically controlled at the required water- 
temperature by a standard and adjustable 
thermostat. A switch mounted on the unit 
head enables the changing over from sink- 
supply heating to full or bath-supply heating 
to be made. The price of the unit is compar- 
able with other immersion-heater unit prices. 
It is made for A.C. supply either for 200/220 
or 230/250 voltage ranges. This provision of 
hoice between sink or bath supply heating 
should bring considerable economy in the 
costs of this method of water-heating in most 
households. 


FACTORY-MADE DIAMONDS 
One of the longest quests of science has been 
finally rewarded in 1955—artificial diamonds 
have been manufactured. For nearly 200 
years scientists have sought to turn black 
carbon into its unique crystalline form, the 


diamond; although there have been claims of 


success from time to time, none has stood up 
to the test of investigation and repetition. This 
year it has been announced by the research 
laboratories of a large American electrical 
company that small diamonds have been made 
in a pilot-plant. The plant was specially 
designed to apply, and itself to withstand, huge 
pressures——probably no plant yet built has had 
to maintain such high pressures. At the same 
time the reaction chamber could be held at 
extremely high temperatures, far above the 
melting-point of steel. When an unstated 
compound of carbon is exposed to this com- 
bination of huge pressure and high temperature 
some of the carbon is converted into diamonds. 
The conversion is not rapid; the extreme 
conditions have to be maintained for a num- 
ber of hours. However, there have already 
been numerous production runs, and small 
diamonds have been regularly produced 
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SCIENCE AT YOUR SERVICE 


That the crystals are indeed diamonds has been 
meticulously checked by X-ray tests, chemical 
tests, and hardness tests. 

This new development seems unlikely to 
damage the prospects of the diamond-mining 
industry. The artificial diamonds are yellow 
in colour. There is no possibility of using 
them as gems. They are usable, however, as 
industrial diamonds—i.ce. for cutting and 
polishing, and there is, of course, a sub- 
stantial demand for diamonds for these 
purposes. At present, artificial diamonds are 
somewhat small—the biggest one yet made is 
less than ,',th of an inch long. The time 
needed for the process is a second problem, for 
maintaining such extreme conditions is costly ; 
artificial diamonds must cost more than mined 
diamonds for industrial uses unless further 
research can overcome this difficulty. Never 
theless, it is almost invariably the history of 
new synthetic processes that their initial 
working costs are high, but once the processes 
have been made possible many improvements 
in technique follow swiftly 

PAPER BLINDS 

A product of Swedish origin now being 
distributed in this country is a fluted window 
blind material made from bleached cellulose 
fibre. The material is sold in the same way 
that textile fabrics are sold-—i.e. the retailer 
can cut the length required. This paper-like 
fibrous material acts as a heat-insulant in 
winter and is claimed to reduce about one- 
fifth of the normal window heat-loss. It 
transmits light well enough to maintain a 
good working visibility, but sunlight glare is 
climinated Several widths are available, 
and price is reasonably low for a product of 
good quality and appearance 

The fact that this new type of blind has 
been first developed in Sweden 
itself a good indication of efficiency 
climatic combination of sun and 
Northern Europe could hardly provide a 
better test for the two functions for which 
the blind is designed. It is also, of course, 
a natural product for the important Swedish 
wood-cellulose industry 
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Making the Most of Herbs 


OO often herbs are grown in the garden 
and then, because of lack of knowledge 
or from carelessness, the leaves never get 
harvested as they should, with the result that 
the time taken in the planting and growing is 
largely lost. There is much to do in a herb 
border at this time of the year in addition to 
the actual cutting. Harvesting is important, 
but there are also the cultural operations to 
consider 
If possible, choose a nice dry day and wait 
for the dew to clear from the leaves before 
cutting any of the stems. Be careful to keep 
the various herbs separate from one another 
after the stems have been severed and never 
allow weeds or grasses to get into the 
sample, or the flavour will be spoilt and may 
be lost 


Bunches can be made about 4 inch 
in diameter at the when tied round 
tightly, and these may be hung in the kitchen 
or anywhere where the atmosphere is dry 
Keep the leaves clean by putting some butter- 
muslin around each bunch, especially if the 
room chosen tends to be dusty 

It is possible, in a fairly warm rather dry 
atmosphere, like that of a greenhouse—-which 
has been shaded, preferably on the outside, by 
a lime-wash 
in a fortnight 


base 


to dry the leaves off thoroughly 

Be sure not to attempt to dry 
in the greenhouse unless, of course, it is empty, 
and even then not if there is a tank of water 
inside, is emptied first. The aim 
should be to remove the content of water, or 


unless it 


at any rate to reduce the content from about 
80 per say, 8 per cent. By drying 
slowly, one helps to ensure that the leaves 
Many dry their herbs 
in a kitchen quite satisfactorily 

With sage, the plan is to cut the plants quite 
hard back. Having then removed any flowers 
there may be, the bunching can be carried 
out The narrow-leaved non-flowering types 
are undoubtedly the With 
four 
ready to 
powder down and it is a good thing to cut 
the majority of the stems back at this time 
of the year, or the little bushes will get leggy 
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thyme, it may be necessary to allow 


weeks before the leaves are 


Avoid the stems which are hard and almost 
leafless. The marjoram should not be cut too 
hard at this time of the year, or the plants 
may not live through the winter. It is the 
pot marjoram which is most popular, because 
it is a perennial. The sweet marjoram 1s 
grown as a half-hardy annual. Marjoram 
dries as easily as sage 

Mint can be cut almost to the ground, and 
if you dip the stems for a second or two in 
boiling water, you may succeed in setting the 
colour. After this, the stems should be laid 
wire trays the kitchen stove, 
because they dry best at a temperature of 90 
degrees Fahr. It is only when really dry that 
the leaves can easily be shed from the stalks 
and rubbed through a sieve. Parsley can be 
treated in a similar manner, and it must always 
be rubbed down to powder immediately it is 
dry to prevent its rather annoying habit of 
reabsorbing moisture and thus becoming like 
indiarubber. This is a herb which tends to be 
rather sandy, because it grows so low; there- 
fore a very fine sieve must be used to get rid 
of any gritty particles there may be. 

In the case of mint, the bed should be 
watered with a 5 per cent solution of a good 
neutral high-boiling tar oil, such as is used for 
spraying fruit trees This will control the 
rust disease. Another method is to put dry 
straw over the beds, light it, and produce a 
rapid fire, so as to burn the stems, as well as 
the leaves and the disease also. With the other 
perennial herbs, fork through the rows lightly 
after harvesting at not more than about 3 
inches deep, and then add a good fish-manure 
with a 10 per cent potash content at 4 to 5 
ounces to the square yard at the same time 
A top-dressing of well-rotted compost, if this 
is available, should then be given at, say, 3 
inches deep. Alternatively, damped sedge-peat 
can be applied to the depth of an inch all over 
the bed 

I shall be glad to help readers with their 
gardening problems. Write to me through 
the Editor, kindly enclosing a stamped 
addressed envelope for the reply. 

W. E. SHEWELL-COOPER, .8.t 
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THE PERFECT FOOD 
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